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1 Introduction 


The MENA region and COVID-19 — 
concept and content of this book 


Zeina Hobaika, Lena-Maria Moller and 
Jan Claudius Völkel 


1.1 COVID-19 in the MENA region: countering an 
unexpected crisis 


This edited volume tackles an urgent, timely question: how has the unprece- 
dented and far-reaching crisis caused by the COVID-19 pandemic affected 
social, political and individual life in countries of the region commonly 
referred to as the ‘Middle East and North Africa’ (MENA)? 

Especially the MENA region’s many Arab countries, which are at the centre 
of this book’s analysis, are oftentimes perceived as a single homogeneous 
union due to the similarities in language and the major religion. However, 
they differ distinctively in many regards: while a few are (semi-)democratic, 
such as Lebanon and Tunisia, and some are in transformation, as is currently 
the case in Algeria and Sudan, others are characterised by more authoritarian 
forms of government, such as many Arab monarchies and Egypt. Sadly, there 
are also a number of war-torn countries, for example Iraq, Libya, Syria and 
Yemen. Similarly, while the resource-rich economies along the Persian Gulf 
belong to the world’s most affluent countries, Yemen and the Gaza strip rank 
among the world’s poorest regions. 

Given these economic and political variances, it hardly comes as a sur- 
prise that countries in the region also differ strongly in their provisions of 
public policies, including health. While the rich Gulf monarchies offer world- 
class medical facilities and attract a large number of doctors and nursing 
staff from other Arab countries, less affluent countries only offer insuff- 
cient public health care systems: there are 14 doctors per 10,000 inhabitants 
in the 22 member states of the League of Arab States (LAS), whereas the 
Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) features 25 doctors per 10,000 (Hasan, 
2021: 1151). Around 20 hospital beds exist per 10,000 population in Arab 
countries, compared to, for example, 52 in the EU (Hasan, 2021: 1151). Tunisia 
was said to provide a maximum of 200 intensive care beds in public hospitals 
at the beginning of the pandemic, and only 550 respirators were available in 
Morocco (Joffé, 2020: 517). Personal protective equipment (PPE) and testing 
kits have remained scarce, if not completely inaccessible, for the impoverished 
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population in many parts of the Arab world. In countries with high numbers 
of internally displaced persons (IDPs), refugees or otherwise undocumented 
persons, health provisions are not extensive or specific enough to cover them 
all — a shortfall which becomes particularly dangerous in times of a pandemic 
(Wehbe et al., 2021: 3). This includes the rich Gulf monarchies, where blue- 
collar migrant workers — usually much more numerous than the local popula- 
tion — have only limited health care services at their disposal (Asi, 2020). 

With 6% of gross domestic product (GDP), Arab countries spent only 
half as much on health than the global average in 2017 (Hasan, 2021: 1152). 
Unsurprisingly then, MENA countries performed only moderately to badly in 
the 2016 Healthcare Access and Quality Index, which measures the personal 
health care access and quality in 195 countries (Lozano, 2018). Overall, the 
MENA region scored a meagre 55.8 on a scale from 0 (worst) to 100 (best); 
Lebanon (in 33rd place) performed best with a score of 85.6, followed by Israel 
(35th/84.8), Qatar (41st/81.7), Kuwait (44th/80.7), Saudi Arabia (52nd/77.1), 
Oman (54th/76.2), Bahrain (65th/72.0), Iran (66th/71.8), Libya (67th/71.1), 
United Arab Emirate (UAE) (73rd/70.3), Jordan (74th/70.2), Tunisia (77th/ 
69.4), Syria (88th/67.2), Algeria (99th/63.1), Egypt (111th/58.0), Morocco 
(112th/57.6), Palestine (114th/57.4), Iraq (125th/51.1), Sudan (136th/45.8) 
and Yemen (140th/43.3). 

This imbalance is also reflected in the highly diverging life expectancies 
across the Arab world, ranging between 50 and 57.1 years in Somalia and 
Sudan, respectively, to 78.2 and 81.5 years in Qatar and Lebanon, respect- 
ively (Jabbour, 2013: 357). In the poorer countries, state-of-the-art health 
care services are usually offered in private or military clinics (for cash or only 
for eligible patients); meanwhile conditions in public hospitals are typically 
insufficient for patients and staff alike. Above all, medical research is largely 
underdeveloped, or, in conflict countries, completely impossible (El Achi 
et al., 2019). Despite some increases since the mid-2000s, the World Health 
Organization’s Eastern Mediterranean Regional Office (WHO-EMRO) still 
counts Arab countries ‘among the lowest producers of systematic reviews’ 
(AlKhaldi, Al-Surimi and Meghari, 2020: 11): between December 2019 and 
March 2020, only 4.26% of the global research output regarding COVID-19 
came from Arab countries, mostly Saudi Arabia (35.65%), Egypt (20.78%) 
and the UAE (11.73%) (Zyoud, 2021: 3). However, not only intra-Arab know- 
ledge production in the field of medical research is limited: so is intra-Arab 
exchange of knowledge. Additionally, existing medical research is conducted 
in clinical laboratories without sufficient consideration of the socioeconomic 
aspects, as Jabbour (2013: 358) states: 


Work on social determinants, from human rights to trade policies to 
environmental engineering, is either in infancy or not at all part of health 
system mandates. The health-in-all-policies approach to health promo- 
tion has not taken root — or perhaps not even been planted across the 
region. 
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Given these grave and far-reaching shortcomings, the United Nations’ 
Economic and Social Commission for Western Asia (ESCWA) expected the 
implications of the COVID-19 pandemic to rest heavily on states and soci- 
eties. According to ESCWA’s estimates from the initial weeks of the pan- 
demic, approximately 1.7 million people were likely to lose their jobs in 
2020, and another 8 million people, half of them children, were destined to 
fall into poverty. Besides the already low oil price, the pandemic threatened 
tourism and hospitality industries, as well as the stream of vital remittances 
from migrant workers in richer countries who support their families back 
home. A pandemic-induced economic decline would trigger devastating 
consequences for people’s adequate nutrition and sanitation, access to clean 
drinking water, shelter, health care and education (Karamouzian and Madani, 
2020: 886). 

The region’s largely insufficient health provisions are the result of grossly 
underperforming political systems. After decades of what political scientists 
perceived as ‘Arab exceptionalism’ in an attempt to explain why none of the 
‘waves of democracy’ that swept the world took hold in the MENA region 
(Lust, 2011), a scent of ‘permanent uncertainty’ has become a region-wide 
pattern more recently. Hardly any expert on the region had predicted the 
breath-taking changes that affected so many Arab countries in early 2011, 
triggering unprecedented protests against political suppression, economic 
mismanagement and kleptocratic governance. Admittedly, a quiescent order 
appears to have been restored now in most countries and ‘normality’ has 
seemingly regained control across the region, i.e. non-democratic regimes 
exercising far-reaching power based on rent-generated resource distribution to 
their supporters, while suppressing potential opponents with uncompromised 
police violence and a sophisticated security apparatus. However, protesters 
in Algeria and Sudan have triggered a new round of regime changes in 2019, 
and, also surprisingly, various Arab countries started to revise their funda- 
mental rejection of diplomatic relations with Israel in late 2020, having the 
potential to create completely new regional power relations. 

In that particular parallelism of inertia and commotion, stagnation and 
dynamic, the coronavirus caught the MENA region — and the whole world — 
largely unprepared. While other recent epidemics had already made an impact 
on the MENA region — such as Middle East respiratory syndrome (MERS), 
which was first identified in Saudi Arabia in 2012, or Ebola, which, after being 
transmitted by air passengers from West Africa, threatened Dubai Airport 
as one of the world’s leading international transport hubs two years later — 
these warning signs have remained largely ignored due to a ‘global failure by 
public health systems to adequately assess and respond to such outbreaks, 
because of an absence of proper risk assessment and communication, trans- 
parency, and serious intent to define and control the outbreaks’ (Zumla et al., 
2015: 101). 

The novel coronavirus SARS-CoV-2 developed a completely different 
dynamic. Public life around the globe changed significantly: a simple 
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handshake could potentially bring death and suffering and face masks became 
an accepted part of our daily apparel. With the growing spread, clinics and 
hospitals in even the richest countries were pushed to the limits of their cap- 
acities, if not beyond. As of 1 July 2021, almost 3.95 million deaths in relation 
to the COVID-19 pandemic had been recorded by Johns Hopkins University’s 
Coronavirus Resource Center; more than 182 million had contracted the virus 
(Johns Hopkins University & Medicine, 2021; on the difficulties connected 
with COVID-19 statistics, see Viglione, 2020). In Arab countries, more than 
3.2 million infections and 55,000 deaths were reported as of December 2020, 
numbers that had rapidly increased since September 2020 (Wehbe et al., 
2021: 1). 

While in the initial months the coronavirus was said not to discrim- 
inate between rich and poor concerning its infectiousness, its consequences 
differ markedly: financially sound societies may be able to afford economic 
shutdowns, but citizens in poorer countries lack the opportunity to not go 
to work — if they even can afford the ‘luxury’ of seeing a doctor. Moreover, 
keeping children out of school for months can be compensated for (at least 
partly) through excellent learning conditions at home, but children from fam- 
ilies with fewer resources usually lack the necessary conditions. The MENA 
region is believed to be especially prone to infectious diseases like COVID- 
19: in ‘normal’ times, the globally leading ‘ME3 carriers’ Emirates, Etihad and 
Qatar Airways transport millions of travellers to and from the region. This 
not least because the Arabian Peninsula is a prime destination for millions 
of labour migrants and religious pilgrims. Besides, there are the millions of 
refugees and IDPs who form communities that are particularly vulnerable to 
infectious diseases. And in general, ‘Middle Eastern populations have high 
rates of diabetes and cardiovascular problems that have been found to be risk 
factors for severe COVID-19 disease’ (Sawaya et al., 2020: 1). 

Not only does the Arab world contain specific risk factors, but the current 
public health systems are often in a deplorable situation as well. While some 
countries had established dedicated counter-epidemic units in their public 
health administrative structures after their prior experiences with MERS 
and Ebola — as well as severe acute respiratory syndrome (SARS) in 2002-4 
and the HINI influenza (‘swine flu’) in 2009, which certainly helped in for- 
mulating effective response strategies against COVID-19 in 2020 — the very 
limited cross-regional cooperation hindered the vital spread of knowledge 
about this novel coronavirus. In addition, insufficient statistics in many Arab 
countries regarding infection rates and COVID-19-related casualties rendered 
fundamental research unreliable (Sawaya et al., 2020: 2). Given the surpris- 
ingly low COVID-19 numbers that were reported from many Arab countries, 
especially during the infancy of the pandemic, Eberhard Kienle (2020) iden- 
tified an ‘Arab exceptionalism, once again’, notably this time not concerning 
‘the deplorable large-scale absence of transitions from authoritarianism 
but the welcome protection of public health, perhaps even encouraged and 
facilitated by the former’. 
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Arab governments’ initial COVID-19 responses partially followed the 
global trend: closing borders and imposing lockdowns as well as curfews to 
limit personal movement and contact, even by cancelling communal Friday 
prayers and Sunday masses and issuing guidelines for safe practices for reli- 
gious occassions such as Ramadan (Karamouzian and Madani, 2020: 886), 
Palm Sunday and Easter. Socioeconomic support measures were launched and 
a number of regimes released prisoners from overcrowded jails, albeit some- 
times according to questionable or problematic selection criteria, as criminals 
were prioritised over political prisoners in many instances (El-Sadani, 2020). 
Despite such measures, hospital caregivers in a number of Arab countries got 
desperately overwhelmed: In early 2021, videos from two Egyptian hospitals 
went viral, showing desperate staff and COVID-19 patients allegedly dying 
due to a shortage of medical oxygen — claims which the Egyptian government 
fervently rejected (Michaelson, 2021). Similarly, in March 2021, six COVID- 
19 patients in a Jordanian hospital suffocated due to a lack of medical oxygen, 
and the devastating blaze in a COVID-19 station of a Baghdad hospital in 
April 2021, killing 82 and injuring 110, showed the suffering and despair of 
patients, staff and families alike. 

Anti-COVID-19 vaccination campaigns have picked up speed in only a few 
MENA countries so far. As of late June 2021, 59.7% of Israelis and 58.01% 
of Bahrainis were vaccinated; Qatar reported vaccination rates of 49.64%, 
and the UAE of 38.79%. Many other countries in the region, however, lag 
behind: Morocco (24.7%), Jordan (13.51%), Palestine (6.89%), Lebanon 
(6.24%), Tunisia (4.65%), Iran (1.95%), Kuwait (0.89%), Egypt (0.76%), 
Sudan (0.28%) and Syria (0.03%) all remain at a far distance. At the stage of 
only first doses were Saudi Arabia (51.57%), Libya (5.52%), Iraq (1.36%) and 
Yemen (0.79%); for Algeria, no official data were recorded.! 

Globally, the coronavirus has drastically shown the importance of 
functioning governance. Countries in which the political leadership denied 
the seriousness of the virus at some point were hit exceptionally hard. This 
notably included long-standing, well-established democracies such as the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America. Countries where the pol- 
itical leadership initiated measures at an early stage, however, were able to 
protect their citizens astonishingly well, including countries from the middle 
or lower ranks of the Human Development Index (HDI) from the United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP), such as Vietnam or Thailand, as 
a comparative analysis conducted by Bloomberg impressively showed (Hong, 
Chang and Varley, 2020/2021). In their updated list from 28 June 2021, some 
MENA countries ranked among the world’s best COVID-19 responders — 
Israel (4th), Turkey (14th), Saudi Arabia (15th) and the UAE (18th) — even 
when compared with leading HDI countries such as the Netherlands (22nd), 
Canada (24th) or Germany (28th). Meanwhile, Egypt (33rd), Iraq (37th) and 
Iran (42nd) are the lowest-ranked MENA representatives out of a total of 53 
analysed countries (the region’s war-torn countries, Libya, Syria and Yemen, 
were not included). 
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1.2 The COVID-19 pandemic: systemic risk and societal resilience 


In contrast to MERS, Ebola and a number of other endemic diseases of 
the past few decades, COVID-19 has quickly turned into a health challenge 
of global concern which meets all the criteria of a ‘systemic risk’: being 
highly complex and transboundary in nature, following random trajectories 
towards a catastrophic tipping point and being largely uncontained in its 
devastating effects (Schweizer, 2019: 4-5). Besides, systemic risks pose an 
imminent threat to ‘a society’s essential systems’ (ibid.: 2), which may con- 
sist of telecommunication networks and other critical infrastructure, as well 
as fundamental health care arrangements, education and the provision of 
basic needs. 

Systemic risks require systemic responses, marked by ‘institutional 
structures and socio-political processes that guide and restrain the collective 
activities of a group, society, or international community’ (Klinke and Renn, 
2019: 2). Here, COVID-19 has brought to light major injustices on a global 
scale as well as at regional or even national levels. It is impossible to say 
whether democracies or autocracies performed better in the first year of the 
pandemic, but functioning governance structures seem to play an important 
role. Gaskell and Stoker (2020: 34-7) highlighted four qualities of governance 
arrangements that are relevant to successful COVID-19 responses: central 
capacity, decentralised capacity, mutual learning and celebrating difference. 
While the first two refer to institutional infrastructure, the latter two hint at 
a necessary minimum ability of the actors to (re)act flexibly. This includes 
actual decision makers and ordinary citizens. 

Thus, there is a connection between the severity of the impact of the virus 
and a society’s overall ability to withstand this major public health challenge. 
In abstract terms, the COVID-19 pandemic has been an external shock that 
has hit societies largely unprepared. As with other risks, the reaction to and 
eventual overcoming of this pandemic (‘risk governance”) result from ‘com- 
plex socio-political processes, structures, and institutions that provide collect- 
ively binding agreements on the processes for identifying, framing, assessing, 
evaluating, managing, and communicating risks’ (Klinke and Renn, 2019: 2). 
In that understanding, the ability of a society to cope with a threat (i.e. the 
resilience of this specific society) depends on two overarching independent 
variables: functional leadership (the performance of those in leadership 
positions) and socioeconomic potency (the status of a society). The behav- 
iour of the population results from these two individual conditions as the 
dependent variable, in terms of both willingness and ability. The level of trust 
that a society has in its governance structures and political leadership works 
as an intervening variable. 

Functional leadership depends on the structural and individual 
characteristics of a country’s political elite. Structurally, the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the public administration are decisive, from the top of the state 
down to units at the local level. These must be met by the individual criteria 
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of decision makers, such as factual competence, a prioritisation of rationality 
over ideology and communication skills to explain the decision. Since ‘no 
single actor in our societies possesses the knowledge, capabilities, or resources 
to steer and manage complex risks that originate in rich ecological, social, and 
economic systems’ (Klinke and Renn, 2019: 2), the ability to include external 
advice is another important element of factual leadership. 

Socioeconomic potency results from the overall financial capacities a 
society has to counter the negative impacts of the pandemic, such as months- 
long closures of businesses, offices and shops, the availability of critical 
infrastructure such as hospitals and medical research centres for immediate 
responses and secondary provisions such as internet capacities for working 
and schooling from home or extended transportation systems to enable 
people to keep the necessary distance from others while riding on buses, trams 
or trains. Finally, the composition of a society in terms of, for example, age 
and health status or predominant living conditions (in individual or collective 
settings) also impacts the collective ability to respond to crises. 

Both functional leadership and socioeconomic potency have an influ- 
ence on the behaviour of citizens: individuals are more likely to comply with 
restrictive counter-measures if they: (1) trust the government; and (2) have 
the socioeconomic ability to do so; the less these conditions are fulfilled, the 
higher the probability that people will resist governmental orders. Trust is an 
important mechanism to reduce complexity in an environment that exceeds 
individual knowledge and thus ‘enables people to maintain their capacity 
to act in a complex environment’ (Siegrist, 2019: 2). According to Hasan 
(2021: 1151), Tt]rust in health systems is an important variable for effective 
implementation of COVID-19 health interventions’. The debate about the 
reliability of vaccines is a good example of how trust makes a difference in 
the way people react to a given uncertainty that most cannot evaluate and 
decipher themselves: the more people trust, the more likely they are to get the 
vaccine.” 

Risk governance generally consists of three distinct phases: from the 
outset, the prevention of risks (i.e. for a viral epidemic, sufficient hygiene 
standards being in place before it can spread), the handling of risks (i.e. 
the management of the crisis once it becomes an epidemic) and finally the 
learning effects that occur during the crisis and after it has been managed (i.e. 
knowledge production through transparent failure analysis and knowledge 
application through accepted consequences for future behaviour). Obviously, 
despite major differences in economic ability, political leadership and social 
structures, almost no state was sufficiently prepared to prevent the coronavirus 
outbreak, even with prior warning signs from SARS, MERS and Ebola. The 
chapters included in this edited volume thus primarily focus on the second 
phase of this systemic risk governance cycle and analyse various aspects of 
MENA countries’ reactions to the coronavirus in their handling of the crisis. 
The book also hints at various aspects from the third phase, policy learning 
from the coronavirus crisis, even though at the time of writing — mid-2021, i.e. 
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after several waves of the pandemic — it is still too early to draw a full, detailed 
picture. In summary, the findings from this collection of articles are rather 
worrying. 


1.3 Lines of inquiry 


With their broad diversity, Arab countries offer rich opportunities for com- 
parative analyses of the COVID-19 pandemic’s different trajectories and the 
various ways it played out in politics, socioeconomic developments and soci- 
etal consequences. As illustrated by the Bloomberg ranking mentioned above, 
some of the MENA states weathered the challenges comparatively well, 
while others acted in less convincing ways. Irrespective of individual govern- 
ment responses, the outbreak of COVID-19 has placed ‘significant stress on 
national economies and public services such as health and education’ (KAS, 
2020: 3) across the region. Unsurprisingly, the vast majority of Arab citizens 
polled in late 2020 saw the COVID-19 outbreak as ‘very or somewhat serious’, 
including 92% in Lebanon, 90% in Jordan, 86% in Tunisia, 84% in Algeria, 
82% in Morocco and 77% in Libya (KAS, 2020: 7). 


1.3.1 Geopolitical consequences 


The chapters in this edited volume follow three main lines of inquiry related 
to the coronavirus's effects on MENA countries. The first set of articles deals 
with geopolitical consequences. Thomas Demmelhuber, Julia Gurol and Tobias 
Zumbrägel trace ‘autocratic linkages’ between the selected GCC states and 
China during the COVID-19 pandemic. By analysing the global IT business 
and international connections in digitisation and artificial intelligence, they 
show how the coronavirus has placed additional tools into the hands of 
authoritarian rulers to wield far-reaching control. For one, Arab autocrats 
refer to China as a role model that shows how effective containment of the 
virus works, 1.e. through strict enforcement of governmental measures. Beyond 
this, and certainly more discerning, is the “travelling of autocratic practices via 
technology transfer’ (p. 19), the prevalence of modern mass surveillance tech- 
nologies that have been promoted easily with the sudden need for ‘coronavirus- 
tracing apps’. As the authors show, China has successfully used COVID-19 
diplomacy under the label ‘Health Silk Road’ to further extend its influence in 
the MENA region. Chinese tech companies are also leading in the provision 
of the surveillance software that is installed on everyone’s mobile phone now 
that coronavirus-tracing apps have become mandatory in so many countries. 
This is a particular concern in countries where data protection principles are 
not sufficiently enshrined, but not only there: Amnesty International not only 
levelled such claims against Bahrain and Kuwait as ‘unsurprising suspects’, 
but also criticised Norway for having ‘run roughshod over people’s privacy’ in 
implementing their tracing apps (Amnesty International, 2020). This makes 
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it clear that the scenarios of 24/7 surveillance and deep interference into any 
person’s privacy are also of concern for citizens living in liberal democracies. 

If China is an authoritarian power of global concern, Iran is a regional 
hegemon that tries to wield its influence through and in a number of proxy 
states, with fatal consequences in the case of COVID-19: in at least nine coun- 
tries of Iran’s immediate or broader neighbourhood — namely Afghanistan, 
Bahrain, Iraq, Kuwait, Lebanon, Pakistan, Oman, Qatar and the UAE — 
cases were identified with a history of travel through the Islamic Republic 
(WHO-EMRO, 2020). Nassim AbiGhanem analyses how the connections 
between Iran and Hezbollah have impaired responses to the COVID-19 pan- 
demic in Lebanon. For one, Beirut’s international airport was kept open for 
flights from Iran longer than might have been advisable — and longer than 
other important airports in the region, such as from the GCC states that 
had banned flights to and from Iran by 25 February 2020 (Zhuang et al., 
2020: 29). Secondly, AbiGhanem argues that Hezbollah has understood that 
the Lebanese Ministry of Public Health (MoPH) was a veritable cash cow, 
furthering its aspiration to control the ministry. With the outbreak of the cor- 
onavirus, unprecedented sums of money had to be mobilised and substantial 
amounts have allegedly also been channelled towards Tehran. The chapter 
points out that because of the sanctions of Donald Trump’s US adminis- 
tration, the MoPH represented a rare opportunity to funnel foreign money 
into Iran, by importing Iranian medication or as ‘donations’ described as 
humanitarian help. The COVID-19 pandemic has massively increased these 
questionable transactions, since in the global rush to fight the pandemic crit- 
ical voices warning against such activities were hardly heard, let alone taken 
seriously. 


1.3.2 Communication strategies 


A second set of articles focusses on regimes’ communicative strategies during 
the crisis. Citizens’ awareness about the ways through which the coronavirus 
spreads within communities is an important precondition for successful 
counter-strategies and “[glovernments play a crucial role in crisis control via 
adoption of different preventive and protective policies. Increasing public 
awareness is one of such policies to control the disease spread’ (Bonyan et al., 
2020: 9). However, governments use communication with the public not 
only to help contain the virus through higher awareness and better informa- 
tion (Faour-Klingbeil et al., 2021), but also to turn the crisis to their advan- 
tage. As shown by Carola Richter, Abdulrahman al-Shami, Soheir Osman, 
Sahar Khalifa Salim and Samuel Mundua, the strategy of ‘othering’ — one 
of the classic tools in power maintenance (Scauso et al., 2020: 86) — has also 
dominated COVID-19-related media coverage in Egypt, Iraq, Oman and 
Yemen. The authors argue that mass media have been fulfilling a particular 
role during the COVID-19 pandemic, since they help spread daily messages 
from the decision makers on the latest progress and necessary measures; at 
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the same time, they help create the image of their own political leadership as 
‘saviours’ against an ‘external’ threat. In line with Hillel Nossek (2004: 347— 
8), the chapter demonstrates that journalists in the four examined countries 
have functioned as ‘local gatekeepers’ during the pandemic, supposed ‘to 
meet national ends by having a belief system such as patriotism’. The target 
of these ‘othering’ strategies can be very different, depending on the context 
and political need: China as the place of origin of the virus, the USA as an 
alleged conspiring force behind it, Saudi Arabia or Iran as hostile powers in 
the Yemeni civil war or simply citizens who refuse to obey the government’s 
anti-COVID-19 requests. Much of what the authors describe will sound very 
familiar to readers from Europe and North America: othering creates bound- 
aries between ‘us’ and ‘them’ that gives ‘us’ a feeling of safety, security and 
ultimately of superiority. 

Giulia Cimini and Beatriz Tomé Alonso also identify such ‘othering’ 
strategies in their in-depth analysis of the Moroccan monarchy’s behav- 
iour, as does Alexander Lohse with a review of the successful handling of 
the pandemic by the UAE’s leadership — albeit in very different directions. 
Cimini and Tomé Alonso describe a re-strengthening of existing authori- 
tarian patterns in Morocco: King Mohammed VI has succeeded in taking 
the undisputed leadership position in the management of the crisis at the 
expense of the parliament and the elected government. In addition, the 
existing trend to ‘technocratise politics’ has gained further prominence by 
the current need for expert-based, quick decision-making; room for lengthy 
parliamentary debates on the pros and cons of certain measures disappears 
in the face of daily rising infection numbers and alarming reports about 
the reality in hospitals and health care centres. Thus, the authors argue 
how the existing hierarchy within Morocco’s regime between ‘primary’ and 
‘secondary’ elites has been further cemented: King Mohammed VI and his 
small circle of confidants, the primary elites, have been presented as ‘key 
securitising actors’, whilst the secondary elites, that is, parliament and pol- 
itical party leaders, and especially those who have dared to criticise the king 
for recent or former failures, have further lost influence. The regime indeed 
seems successful in this endeavour: only 9% of the Moroccans polled saw 
their government as the primary reason for the spread of COVID-19 in late 
2020, while 41% blamed their fellow citizens as the main cause for the virus's 
reproduction (KAS, 2020: 10-11). 

Meanwhile in the UAE, as Lohse illustrates, the regime did not implement 
the strategy of ‘othering’, at the expense of neither external nor internal rivals, 
but instead reacted by prolonging the country’s long-term ‘branding’ strategy. 
The chapter shows that while the coronavirus-related hardships for the UAE 
were remarkable — the collapse of international trade and travel plus the drop 
in oil prices — the UAE’s leadership not only handled the pandemic remark- 
ably well, but also managed to boost its regional power ambitions through 
‘humanitarian diplomacy’ and other status-seeking strategies. The recent nor- 
malisation of relations with Israel and the eventual moderation of the conflict 
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with Qatar without doubt also received an important impetus through the 
outbreak of the pandemic. 


1.3.3 Social responses 


The third set of contributions considers social implications that the pan- 
demic has had for communal life and public policies in the MENA region. 
Noél van den Heuvel and Ulrike Freitag investigate reasons for the distinct 
reactions of religious actors in Iran and Saudi Arabia to the question of 
whether the pandemic requires a far-reaching halt to religious ceremonies. 
For the first time since the establishment of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia in 
1932, the Saudi authorities banned international pilgrims from joining the 
hajj to Mecca and Medina in early summer 2020, hinting at the irrespon- 
sible risk that the mass gathering of millions of pilgrims would have meant 
for the further spread of the virus. Similarly, Friday prayers at mosques 
were cancelled as early as March 2020 (a few days after the first infection 
was diagnosed on 2 March 2020) and believers were encouraged to stay 
home. In Iran, however, there was much less willingness to stop religious 
ceremonies, or to even reduce the number of participants — which Younis 
et al. (2021: 347) see as one of the central reasons why Iran developed into 
the region’s COVID-19 epicentre. However, while theological differences 
between the Shi’i interpretation prevailing in Iran and Sunni positions in 
Saudi Arabia can be used as one line of argumentation, van den Heuvel and 
Freitag also point to political reasons which equally explain the countries’ 
diverging approaches: in Saudi Arabia, where political power is much more 
centralised, the clergy has always followed the directives given from the pol- 
itical leadership, whilst in Iran the religious authorities have acted more 
independently from the state. The authors’ analysis shows that the often- 
quoted ‘confrontation’ between scientific rationalism and irrational belief is 
too short-sighted, and that the relationship between religion and science is 
far more complex indeed. 

Manara Babiker Hassan addresses a rarely considered, yet distressing, con- 
sequence of the COVID-19 pandemic, namely how female migrants from 
the Horn of Africa — mostly Ethiopia — have become stranded in Khartoum 
after the borders were closed and international onward travel was suspended. 
Smugglers and traffickers use the advantageous geostrategic location of 
Sudan’s capital as well as Sudan’s relaxed travel regulations to fly women and 
girls to Dubai and other ‘promised lands’ on the Arabian Peninsula. Since 
the outbreak of the COVID-19 pandemic, these ‘Dubai girls’, as they are fre- 
quently called, are now ‘at the horns of a dilemma’: unable either to return 
or to continue their journey, they are stuck in the hands of local samasra, 
brokers who facilitate the irregular migration business. To reduce their own 
costs, the samasra often let the girls work as housemaids in wealthy Khartoum 
families, typically for room and board only. This is as much a traumatic situ- 
ation for them as staying with the samasra, so unless they manage to reach the 
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Gulf countries in the hope of a financially more attractive and stable life, their 
fate remains uncertain. 

A surprising paradox in the way the COVID-19 pandemic has been 
handled as a public health challenge in Lebanon is highlighted in the chapter 
by Michéle Kosremelli Asmar and Joumana Stephan Yeretzian. They describe 
how the private health sector, traditionally the much stronger and better- 
equipped part of Lebanon’s health care infrastructure, has been side-lined 
by its public counterpart. Given the tumultuous years Lebanon has again 
gone through recently — with a marked lack of stability, collapsing economic 
and unresponsive political structures cemented in consociational stiffness — 
their observations truly come as a surprise, and can be read as a fervent call 
for public health care services. Strong and trusted public health agencies 
are essential to assess and manage this and potential future health threats 
effectively. In consequence, Kosremelli Asmar and Stephan Yeretzian’s ana- 
lysis is a strong reminder of the importance of a functioning and effective 
state with strong, empathic leaders who communicate clear, transparent 
messages — again an appeal that readers from other world regions will cer- 
tainly find interesting as well. The fact that, as AbiGhanem describes, the 
MoPH in Lebanon is under the control of Hezbollah is no contradiction 
to Kosremelli Asmar and Stephan Yeretzian’s call for a strong and effective 
public authority: as AbiGhanem himself argues, ‘the success of the MoPH 
had become a priority for Hezbollah because the ministry failing would 
have indicated Hezbollah’s inability to run the ministry’ (p. 44-5); thus, the 
interest of having a functioning ministry is paramount to particular political 
ideologies. 

Likewise, another global concern has been how COVID-19 has negatively 
affected education, after schools and universities were forced to close down 
and educators were suddenly obliged to instruct their pupils through alterna- 
tive means. Globally, an estimated 1.58 billion learners in 200 countries are 
believed to have been affected — most severely in countries with low HDIs 
(United Nations, 2020: 6). Again, with Lebanon as a case study, Fadi El Hage 
and Fouad Yehya present interesting insights into the state of school educa- 
tion. They see a welcome opportunity in the new reality suddenly created by 
the COVID-19 pandemic to implement sorely needed efforts to modernise 
and upgrade the largely outdated and sometimes dysfunctional education 
system. At the same time, most educators are not qualified enough (yet) to 
take on this challenge and become familiar with modern e-learning platforms, 
for instance. Likewise, the infrastructure and affected families’ ability to pro- 
vide school children with sufficient learning conditions at home might differ 
among Arab countries (Al Lily et al., 2020). For this reason, El Hage and 
Yehya — as distinguished experts in education and professional development — 
give concrete examples of how such challenges could be successfully tackled, 
and their findings can be fruitfully transferred to other countries and other 
contexts as well, including Europe and North America, where countries also 
struggle with their transfer to digital education. 
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1.4 Concluding remarks 


The COVID-19 pandemic has hit the MENA region after years, if not decades, 
of instability. Being ‘the only region in the world where extreme poverty has 
been constantly increasing since 2011’ (Karamouzian and Madani, 2020: 886), 
the economies in most countries were already struggling to fulfil citizens’ basic 
needs, while political participation has been limited by security-focused, often 
kleptocratic regimes. The coronavirus, with its systemic challenges, demands 
systemic responses from governments and whole societies. 

The contributions in this collective volume highlight the seriousness and 
multiplicity of the political, economic and social challenges that the pandemic 
has brought to the MENA region, affecting geopolitical constellations, trust- 
related connections between citizens and the political leadership and societal 
concerns. What shines through all the chapters, however, is how the unprece- 
dented health crisis has also brought a (desperately needed) opportunity for 
governments, leaders and decision makers in the region “to rebuild trust with 
their citizens’ (KAS, 2020: 4). Indeed, it would be unrealistic to expect the cor- 
onavirus to achieve what millions of protesters and demonstrators have been 
unable to bring forward in almost all the MENA countries: a thorough trans- 
formation of power structures and a lasting implementation of more demo- 
cratic and citizen-centred politics. Nonetheless, amidst all the human suffering 
the infectious disease has caused, perhaps it also brings a fresh impetus that 
might result in a new dynamic in the region’s young and ambitious societies. 


Notes 


1 Data taken from ‘Our World in Data’, https://ourworldindata.org/covid-vaccinati 
ons (1 July 2021). 

2 By reference to governmental flood preparations, Terpstra (2011) showed that a high 
level of trust can also lead to negative results, namely, greater unpreparedness among 
the population if expectations are high that the state’s protective actions will suffice. 
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2 The COVID-19 temptation? 


Sino—Gulf relations and autocratic 
linkages in times of a global pandemic! 


Thomas Demmelhuber, Julia Gurol and 
Tobias Zumbrägel 


2.1 Introduction 


In the global fight against the COVID-19 pandemic, China has emerged as an 
apparent role model for containing the spread of the virus and curbing the 
infection rate. In their urgent search for effective measures, many global leaders 
have sought to emulate proven models of successful containment measures. 
Based on the stewardship of China’s digital technologies developed to con- 
trol and monitor the spread of COVID-19, the Chinese state has increasingly 
evolved into a supplier of public health toolsets, surveillance technology and 
closed-circuit television (CCTV) equipment, and an artificial intelligence (AI) 
developer. This has resulted in a global proliferation of Chinese digital infra- 
structure that might provide the Chinese regime with new opportunities to 
promote its models of digital governance, thereby risking the undermining of 
democratic values (Power-Riggs, 2020). 

Against this backdrop, this chapter explores whether the global pandemic 
and the fight against COVID-19 have fostered the travelling of autocratic 
practices via technology transfer, thereby supporting the emerging body of 
literature on the international dimension of authoritarianism. During the 
past decade, the increasing collaboration of autocratic countries, the regional 
clustering of autocracies and the parallel erosion of democracies have sparked 
political and public debate in democracies worldwide. The academic debate on 
the international dimension of authoritarianism has been thriving for the last 
decade (Kneuer and Demmelhuber, 2016, 2020; Tansey, 2016) and has fostered 
the assertion of a ‘third wave of autocratisation’ (Lihrmann and Lindberg, 
2019). After decades of normative dichotomies — as if autocratic legitimation 
remained an oxymoron (for a critique see Gerschewski, 2018: 652-65) or as if 
autocracies faced some kind of endogenous instability (Merkel, 2010: 57ff.), 
and the quest for legitimacy thus remained a domain of democracies — there 
is an emerging consensus that any regime type needs some legitimation strat- 
egies (Rothschild, 1977; Beetham, 1991). Yet it is exactly this mode of legitim- 
ation that needs to be better deconstructed in research in order to explain how 
autocrats stay in power. The scholarly debate is rich and diverse when it comes 
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to differentiating distinct modes of autocratic durability such as repression, 
co-optation and legitimation (Gandhi and Przeworski, 2007; Gerschewski, 
2013; Kailitz, 2013), but it is also crystal clear that these ‘pillars’ interact and 
are interwoven and dependent on the subtype of the regime (Geddes, 1999). 

In this chapter, we show along the lines of the COVID-19 pandemic that 
the sphere of digitisation is an example to demonstrate how autocrats across 
the globe steadily exploit cyberspace as a further means of broadening their 
‘digital toolkits’ of autocratic regime survival (Keremoglu and Weidmann, 
2020: 1695). On the one hand, this happens through surveillance, repression, 
censorship and disinformation (Shahbaz, 2018; Shahbaz and Funk, 2020). 
On the other hand, reputational acts, image building and self-staging play 
crucial roles (Gunitzky, 2015).? 

Our main argument is that the global pandemic and the fight against it in 
the respective domestic settings shall be understood as a window of oppor- 
tunity for Middle Eastern autocrats to further fine-tune their modes of digital 
surveillance and repression. At the same time, we try to present circumstan- 
tial evidence to show how autocratic practices, norms and ideas of how to 
use digital modes of surveillance for the sake of regime survival are travel- 
ling between autocracies in an international setting. Focusing on Sino-Gulf 
relations, we inductively explore autocratic diffusion via technology transfer 
and seek to extract the modes and mechanisms of this diffusion in four case 
studies: the United Arab Emirates (UAE), Bahrain, the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia (KSA) and Oman. 


2.2 Deepening ties: a ‘China—Gulf honeymoon’? 


Transregional corridors of trade, political and cultural relations between 
China and the Gulf monarchies have been thriving for more than a decade 
(Tansey, Koehler and Schmotz, 2017: 1221-54; Fulton, 2020; Sidto, 2020; 
Young, 2020: 236-52) and have led to a comprehensive public and academic 
debate about motives, content and strategies in the wider field of China’s 
Belt-and-Road Initiative (BRI). This has resulted in stronger links, i.e. an 
increasing density of cross-border ties, both in terms of political relations, 
trade volume, arms export (plus technology) and cultural relations (e.g. the 
Confucius Institutes in Bahrain or the UAE). 

In particular during the past few years, the density of ties has increased 
steadily, encompassing more and more policy fields. In this context, the 
Gulf region has not only become of strategic interest for China in economic 
terms, but it also forms part of the ‘Health Silk Road’. While its health dip- 
lomacy has been secondary to the more obvious diversification of economic 
relations, the outbreak of the coronavirus in 2019 has resulted in the official 
launch of a Health Silk Road Initiative. Working on a stint of COVID-19 
diplomacy, China has used the pandemic to advance its soft power, leverage 
and influence in the Gulf region and beyond (Zoubir, 2020). These efforts 
are noteworthy, not least because of the level of trust that characterises the 
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emerging “Chinese-Gulf honeymoon’ (Lancaster, Rubin and Rapp-Hooper, 
2020). Since then, China has doubled down on its efforts to recast itself as a 
responsible global health leader, launching a widespread public diplomacy 
campaign. 

The Health Silk Road, albeit not an entirely novel concept, has been 
unearthed in a way that might be advantageous to China in this moment of 
crisis. Not only does its health diplomacy foster the internal legitimacy of 
the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), but it also serves to revamp the BRI 
after pandemic-induced shocks (Buckley, 2020). Consequently, the digital 
dynamics will change in that BRI lending was already becoming more con- 
servative before the outbreak of the pandemic, a trend that is likely to con- 
tinue. Beijing will embark on taking advantage of opportunities generated 
by the pandemic to play a ‘saviour role’ and to promote digital infrastructure 
with the argument of ensuring global health (Greene and Triolo, 2020). This 
becomes particularly apparent in the Chinese rhetoric on its role in combating 
the COVID-19 pandemic, presenting the advantages of China’s socialist 
system and emphasising China’s role as a saviour that will help others over- 
come the pandemic (State Council Information Office, 2020). 

China’s COVID-19 diplomacy in the Gulf region could also be interpreted 
as an opportunity to re-brand pre-existing elements of the BRI. For instance, 
the health mechanism is planned to work in tandem with the Digital Silk 
Road for the sake of health monitoring. In this regard, the pandemic leads 
to increasing overlaps between two rather different policy fields and provides 
China with new opportunities to grow as a technological power and global 
provider of digital infrastructure (Blanchette and Hillman, 2020). The empir- 
ical evidence for that is abundant. Not only is China expanding 5G networks 
on Chinese soil, but several Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) countries have 
also signed agreements with Huawei for expanding digital infrastructure 
(Soliman, 2020). This obvious merger of policy fields — health and digital 
technology — reveals once more the deepening connections and increasing 
density of Chinese-Gulf ties. 

These observations match recent findings in the scholarly literature which 
have shown —in contrast to the findings of the early 2000s (Vanderhill, 2013: 6; 
see also Bader, 2015) — that not only has China been emerging as an economic 
powerhouse, but it has increasingly instrumentalised economic leverage for 
the sake of political influence and/or forced bandwagoning (Salman and 
Geeraerts, 2015; Garlick and Havlova, 2020; Kneuer and Demmelhuber, 
2020: 33). It is promoting and diffusing autocratic practices, ideas and norms 
along the corridors of the BRI using these windows of opportunity for the 
promotion of autocracies and/or offering a toolbox of practices, ideas and 
norms for (voluntary) emulation and copying. During the global pandemic, 
China tried to promote a narrative of having successfully combated the pan- 
demic, to be understood as the final evidence for the supremacy of China’s 
own system of governance vis-a-vis the ‘liberal script’ of Western (demo- 
cratic) systems. 
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2.3 Conceptual roadmap: the two-level linkage 


Collaboration and exchange in fighting COVID-19 do not necessarily bring 
about a global resurgence of authoritarianism, but ‘may lead to the unin- 
tentional strengthening of such regimes’ (Yilmaz and Yıldırım, 2020: 3). 
Inspired by basic premises of diffusion theory, we look for circumstantial 
evidence that autocratic practices, norms and ideas are diffused in Sino— 
Gulf relations and that COVID-19 acts as a further booster. We follow 
Brinks in that diffusion processes are difficult to prove by causal links as ‘it 
is hard to distinguish true diffusion from illusions of diffusion created by 
global trends, correlated disturbances or the regional clustering of domestic 
factors’ (Brinks and Coppedge, 2006: 464). Having this caveat in mind, we 
want to feature the sequences of change and adoption. Concretely, we aim 
to analyse: (1) temporal sequences of adoption/change and (2) the content 
and (3) degree of technology transfer. By looking at some specific cases, we 
further intend to uncover (4) the modus operandi, 1.e. the process of collab- 
oration, the actors involved and the implementation or consequences of the 
adaptation. 

In recent years, the literature on the subject has offered different concep- 
tual mechanisms (emulation, demonstration effect, copying, etc.) concerning 
the travelling of autocratic practices. In this exploratory research, we do not 
want to test these conceptual mechanisms, but rather to extract empirical 
‘smoking guns’ by studying different regimes’ responses in the field of digital 
infrastructure since COVID-19 was classified as a global pandemic in March 
2020 by the World Health Organization, based on a sample of four Gulf 
states. In doing so, we do not tackle the dimension of regional linkage — very 
much based on the assumption of structural similarity (O’Loughlin et al., 
1998; Wejnert, 2014: 52) — that Yom called an ‘epistemic community’ (Yom, 
2014). Instead, our focus is on studying the ‘ties to the rest’ — international 
linkages — by looking at corridors of autocratic diffusion in Sino-Gulf 
relations (inspired by Tansey, Koehler and Schmotz, 2017: 1222). By doing 
so, we contend that this exchange of ideas, practices, techniques and/or tech- 
nology is more than a pragmatic, interest-driven cooperation, as scholars 
of authoritarian collaboration would claim (Yilmaz and Yildirim, 2020: 2). 
Instead, we argue that this exchange is based on a common mindset of auto- 
cratic leadership. 


2.4 Empirical spotlights 


Four Gulf countries are of particular interest when examining these ‘ties to 
the rest’ in Sino-Gulf relations: Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, the UAE and Oman. 
All four are part of China’s BRI (Fulton, 2020; Young, 2020) and have 
deepened their ties to China in the past decade. From a Chinese perspective, 
all four countries are ideally positioned to play a vital role in the implementa- 
tion and expansion of the BRI. Whilst Sino-Gulf ties in the BRI context have 
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long centred around energy — in particular crude oil and petrochemicals — 
their links have extended to other commodities in the context of the Digital 
and Health Silk Roads. Moreover, all four are considerably advanced when 
it comes to technology development, and therefore represent ideal cases to 
study the diffusion of autocratic practices via surveillance technology and 
tracing apps from China to the Gulf region. Instead of comparing these four 
cases, our aim is to provide a comprehensive overview of the different modes 
and mechanisms of autocratic diffusion via technology transfer in the Sino— 
Gulf context. 

To empirically assess the mechanisms and dynamics of autocratic 
diffusion in Sino-Gulf ties in the context of the global pandemic, we focus 
on COVID-19-related tracing apps and video surveillance by looking at the 
networks, institutions and actors involved. Tracing apps are currently an issue 
of lively debate as they depict how governments worldwide thwart the issue 
of people’s privacy ‘with highly invasive surveillance tools that go far beyond 
what is justified in efforts to tackle COVID-19” (Amnesty International, 
2020). Similarly, telecommunications technology, AI and further digital 
advancements have entered the debate as tools that could possibly be (mis) 
used for such invasive surveillance. In the following sections, we focus on 
empirical spotlights from the UAE, Bahrain, Saudi Arabia and Oman to 
study the autocratic linkages between China and the Gulf region. We thereby 
manage to cover four complementary cases of autocratic diffusion and to 
illustrate them empirically. 


2.4.1 From TikTok to ToTok: the UAE as China’s gateway to the Gulf 


In recent years, the UAE government has heavily invested in digital sur- 
veillance techniques. The UAE-based cybersecurity company DarkMatter 
Group has been a crucial player therein. Founded in 2014, observers have 
widely considered the company to be an ‘arm of the state’ (Mazzetti, Perlroth 
and Bergman, 2019) that has recruited numerous international intelligence 
professionals (Bing and Schectman, 2019). Meanwhile, Dark Matter has been 
incorporated in the UAE-based Group 42 (G42), with the former Pegasus 
Chief Executive Officer (CEO), Peng Xiao, as its CEO (Pegasus was a sub- 
sidiary of DarkMatter).* This is an important fact because he was involved 
in a hacking unit (Project Raven) that had targeted UAE activists around the 
world in previous years. After Project Raven was exposed by media reports in 
2019, DarkMatter was ‘abruptly taken in hand by the authorities’ (Marczak, 
2020) and various units were transferred to other companies. The newly 
established AI and cloud computing company, G42, has become a crucial 
player in surveillance actions ever since. For example, it became a protag- 
onist in programming chat apps that opened the door for mass surveillance 
by default based on technological know-how from China. Moreover, G42 
has become a crucial hub for Sino-UAE cooperation and stands for elite 
networks encompassing distinct power relations with and within the ruling 
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family in Abu Dhabi. For instance, it shares personal connections with ruling 
family member Sheikh Tahnoon bin Zayed Al Nahyan, who is the brother of 
Mohammed bin Zayed Al Nahyan, crown prince of Abu Dhabi. Nicknamed 
the ‘spy sheikh’, he has been serving as national security advisor since 2016. 

Surveillance by default seems to have become the UAE standard and the 
role of UAE-Chinese networks therein is crucial. The rise of the tracing 
app ToTok serves as a vivid example of that. This popular VoIP messaging 
app is based on YeeCall, a VoIP app written by a Chinese company, Beijing 
YeeCall Interactive Network Technology. YeeCall is available from both the 
Apple and Google stores (the co-developer reportedly bought the code for it; 
Kumar and Salim, 2019). Interestingly, YeeCall’s senior figures all appear to 
be connected to the ongoing development or promotion of ToTok (Marczak, 
2020). Furthermore, YeeCall’s summary on the Google Play store mentions 
that it provides ‘[f]ree unblocked video and voice calls for users who live in 
[the] UAE, Saudi Arabia, Oman, Qatar, Egypt, India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
Philippines, [the] U.S. and more’ (Google Play, 2020a). After the New York 
Times coverage of the ‘spy app’ (Mazzetti, Perlroth and Bergman, 2019), it 
was removed from the Apple and Google stores. However, it is again avail- 
able on company-related platforms (Samsung Galaxy Store) and the initial 
developer’s website, “totok.ai”. By installing the app, users agree to allow 
access to their microphone, pictures, geodata and more. The popularity of 
the app in the UAE can be linked to the highly regulated VoIP licences in the 
UAE, with ToTok suddenly offering services that have remained blocked for 
years in other apps such as WhatsApp or Skype and with the new app being 
merely the only one that functions via mobile data (Associated Press, 2020). 
Observers have mentioned the crucial advantage ‘to hack people’ based on 
their consent, ‘if you can get people to willingly download this app to their 
phone’ (Mazzetti, Perlroth and Bergman, 2019). 

The COVID-19 pandemic further accelerated G42’s development into 
a frontrunner in surveillance and data collection/storage. Reportedly, in 
cooperation with the Chinese global genomics leader BGI, G42 established 
a detection lab in Masdar City that is able to conduct thousands of PCR 
tests per day. The chairman of BGI was quoted as saying, ‘together with our 
partners at G42, we can bring the world’s best technology and experience 
in fighting global health threats to help the people of the UAE and beyond’ 
(Group 42, 2020b). G42 further announced that it would ‘set up joint lab 
operations, train medical and security personnel, as well as leverage its cloud 
infrastructure and AI platform to support data storage and provide advanced 
data analytics on the evolution of the epidemic’ (Group 42, 2020a). This — as 
the statement continues — is directly related to the close relations with China 
that has equipped the UAE ‘with the specialised knowledge to combat this 
virus’. This empirical spotlight shows how an evolving density of ties has 
eased cooperation schemes that allowed the exchange and diffusion of ideas, 
norms and techniques from China to the UAE. COVID-19 acts a booster 
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for further development of AI and smart surveillance of the population for 
the sake of regime survival and stands for a strengthening of autocratisation 
for UAE citizens in daily life (also in view of the UAE context, where the 
crown prince, Mohammed bin Zayed, is preparing the scene for his takeover 
once his ailing brother passes away). Last but not least, the pandemic can be 
interpreted as an accelerator of the converging Digital and Health Silk Road 
initiatives. 


2.4.2 Bahrain: small but smart with a little help from China 


Bahrain was relatively quick to focus on investing in digital infrastructure 
and has promoted itself as a technology hub. Even though Bahrain lacks 
the financial resources from oil and gas revenues that its neighbours enjoy, 
it has been keen to invest in cutting-edge cybertechnology since the begin- 
ning. For instance, Bahrain was one of the frontrunners in introducing a 
nationwide 5G network. While Bahrain’s telecom operators, Batelco and 
Zain, have cooperated with Ericsson to launch the first 5G service, VIVA 
Bahrain (a subsidiary of the Saudi telecommunication operator STC), 
chose the Chinese company Huawei, which sparked criticism from the USA 
(Calabrese, 2019). The high-speed and low-latency 5G technology is expected 
to provide a solid foundation for the country’s future development towards 
Al and surveillance. 

The kingdom’s digital advancements, however, cannot be viewed detached 
from its non-democratic political setting, which has experienced a noticeable 
shift towards authoritarianism in the last few years. Bahrain has a historical 
record of restricting online speech, infiltration, censorship, internet filtering 
and surveillance. The control and regulation of information have dramatic- 
ally increased in the wake of the Arab upheavals of 2011. In contrast to the 
other GCC countries, Bahrain was heavily affected by the mass protests that 
swept across the broader Middle East. Tactics of surveillance in particular 
became a key to quelling the waves of protests and preventively countering 
new formations of oppositional activism. There is evidence that the Bahraini 
government purchased intrusion software from Europe, which was then used 
against political dissidents, lawyers, journalists and activists during and in 
the aftermath of the protests (Marquis-Boire and Marczak, 2012; Currier 
and Marquis-Boire, 2014). As Marc Owen Jones (2020: 324) noted: ‘In 2011 
foreign expertise was brought in to increase the effectiveness of surveillance. 
CCTV cameras were installed around the country, but particularly outside 
Shi‘i villages’. 

While the majority of the Bahraini surveillance apparatus was developed 
with British help (Jones, 2020), China has gradually become a major source 
of external cybertechnological assistance and know-how. For example, 
Chinese AI surveillance companies such as Dahua and Plusvision (a sub- 
sidiary of the partially state-owned Chinese manufacturer and supplier of 
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video surveillance equipment, Hikvision) have become authorised suppliers 
and distributors of CCTV cameras in Bahrain (Feldstein, 2019). In the 
early days of the global outbreak of COVID-19, CCTV footage was used 
for facial recognition and thermal body temperature monitoring, thereby 
actively contributing to tracing people's movement and tracking cross- 
border travel. As the pandemic spread further, monitoring and tracing 
techniques were further professionalised. Accordingly, China's expertise 
and early experience of combating COVID-19 were increasingly seen as a 
model to emulate. 

In late March 2020, the Information & eGovernment Authority (GA), in 
collaboration with the National Taskforce for Combating the Coronavirus, 
released the tracing application BeAware Bahrain. This COVID-19 
awareness app is supposed to track the movements of people under home 
quarantine for two weeks and to notify its users when they are in prox- 
imity with infected people. It also provides information on public health 
and the status of the pandemic. In combination with the COVID-19 app, 
the Bahraini government launched electronic bracelets linked via Bluetooth 
to the users’ smartphones. At the same time, the authorities declared that 
people confined to home quarantine were required to wear the electronic 
tags. Violators of the quarantine regulation were subject to a potential 
prison sentence of three months and a fine of several thousand Bahraini 
dinars under Public Health Law 34/2018. While this does not differ signifi- 
cantly from imposed sanctions in other — also democratic — contexts, in the 
Bahraini context, additionally, Ministry of Health officials may randomly 
send photo requests to self-isolating individuals, who must respond with 
a photo that clearly shows their face and bracelet. An alert is also sent to 
the monitoring station if the wearer moves further than fifteen metres from 
their phone (McArthur, 2020). 

The Bluetooth contact-tracing app and the digital GPS tracking devices 
were seen as extremely invasive and inspired by similar initiatives that had 
been implemented in Hong Kong and China. This included registering with 
one’s national ID number (mandatory for quarantined individuals), uploading 
information to a central database and monitoring one’s movement in real 
time. In a press release, the head of the ¡GA stated that the ‘successful mitiga- 
tion efforts, particularly the efforts of Singapore, China and Hong Kong’ have 
been monitored and adapted to Bahraini conditions (Startup MGZN, 2020). 
In contrast to the digital reliance and inspirational source of tracking and 
monitoring, direct mechanisms of a Health Silk Road have not unfolded in 
Bahrain as in the UAE. However, in August 2020, Bahrain was a global front- 
runner, participating in the first global clinical trials for the third phase of the 
Sinopharm vaccine from China. Interestingly, the testing — in which several 
thousand volunteers participated, including the Bahraini Crown Prince — was 
supervised by the above-mentioned conglomerate between G42 and BGI/ 
Sinopharm. It is thus a good example of the diffusion of COVID-19 diplo- 
macy within the region. 
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2.4.3 Saudi Arabia: China’s strategic leviathan in the Gulf 


Over the last few years, KSA has strategically diversified its diplomatic ties 
with Eastern countries. While it seems unlikely that the ruling Al Saud family 
will abandon the long-standing US partnership, it indicates a fundamental 
geopolitical shift in which the development of strategic relations to China 
depicts ‘one of Riyadh’s most important foreign policy goals in the coming 
years’ (Al-Tamimi, 2018: 266). The strengthening of new international 
partnerships is closely interlinked with KSA’s economic transformation, 
as outlined in Vision 2030 and the National Transformation Programme. 
The success of both development plans is a matter of regime survival 
(Demmelhuber, 2019). As elsewhere in the region, the expansion of digital 
infrastructure and the promotion of information and communications tech- 
nology are considered to accompany the economic transformation. However, 
given its sheer size, KSA lags behind its GCC peers in terms of technological 
transformation. Accordingly, the kingdom has invested heavily in catching 
up with its neighbours over the past years, relying considerably on help from 
China (Soliman, 2020). This has led to closer ties to the People’s Republic and 
has provably fostered the spread of autocratic practices. 

Only a few months after the Saudi telecommunication giant STC announced 
a so-called joint 5G aspiration project in early 2019, Zain KSA — another 
leading conglomerate in the broader regional telecom space — followed suit 
by signing a bilateral agreement with Huawei to launch 5G services across 
the country (Calabrese, 2019). The initial agreement foresaw the installa- 
tion of around 2,000 5G towers to deliver 5G services to more than twenty 
cities. While this already made KSA the largest provider of 5G services in 
the region (Soliman, 2020), that number has now doubled.* Therefore, mul- 
tiple Sino-Saudi ties in the digital sphere have multiplied. The majority of 
these ties focus on various “smart city’ projects in the kingdom. For instance, 
the Chinese e-commerce giant, Alibaba Group, plans to set up a new head 
office in Saudi Media City,” whilst Huawei is engaged in several other smart 
city initiatives, such as Al Khobar, Dammam or Dhahran (Calabrese, 2019). 
Additionally, like several other Gulf states, Saudi Arabia relies mainly on 
Chinese companies such as Hikvision or Huawei to expand its CCTV surveil- 
lance infrastructure (Feldstein, 2019). Other sectors — transport, e-commerce, 
education, energy and ‘industry 4.0’ — are further seen as promising benefi- 
ciaries of Saudi-Sino AI cooperation. Additionally, digital health is named 
as a key area where China is the global leader (Taylor, 2019). 

As in the UAE and Bahrain, the ongoing COVID-19 pandemic has acted 
as a booster to development in this area. Since the first report of a COVID- 
19 case, the Saudi Ministry of Health has implemented several information 
platforms on public health and launched multiple smartphone applications. 
Among these are updated versions of existing digital screening apps (i.e. 
Mawid and Sehhaty), as well as two newly launched contact-tracing apps 
(Tawakkalna and Tabaud) in July 2020. The launch of those tools and the 
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introduction of the health e-service app, Tetamman, in June 2020 took place 
in collaboration with the Saudi Data and Artificial Intelligence Authority 
(SDAIA). The SDAIA is the leading government-led institution on Al, created 
by royal decree in late 2019. More recently, the SDAIA has entered a strategic 
partnership with Chinese digital giants Alibaba and Huawei. During the year 
2020, it was reported that Huawei and the SDAIA launched the National AI 
Capability Development Programme in the kingdom (Huawei, 2020). 

In addition to this evidently increasing Sino-Saudi cooperation in terms 
of Al (health) infrastructure, both countries have also collaborated closely in 
coordinating the fight against the COVID-19 pandemic. The evidence for that 
is plentiful. For instance, in March 2020, the King Salman Humanitarian Aid 
and Relief Centre delivered medical equipment to Wuhan. A month later, a 
royal decree by King Salman issued a deal with China worth $265 million to 
provide coronavirus tests and medical expertise. The agreement foresees the 
purchase of nine million test kits to fight the virus and the establishment of 
six laboratories, which are able to test approximately 50,000 people per day. 
Overseen by around 500 Chinese medical experts, the laboratories are run by 
Huo-yan Laboratories, which is a subsidiary of the above-mentioned Chinese 
genomics giant BGI (Global Times, 2020). This development went along with 
increasingly positive rhetoric from Saudi media outlets, praising China for 
its success in combating the virus. Although such media coverage may not 
necessarily be interpreted as the direct opinion of Saudi officials, the overtly 
positive media coverage on Chinese COVID-19 measures can be interpreted 
at least as an ‘indirect reflection of official sympathies with the Chinese model 
of durable upgraded authoritarianism’ (Leber, 2020). 

In autumn 2020, KSA also started the third phase of clinical trials for 
a COVID-19 vaccine. Interestingly, in contrast to the UAE and Bahrain, 
this has not been supervised by the G42—BGI/Sinopharm joint venture, 
but by another Chinese company, CanSino Biologics. Around 5,000 people 
volunteered in this phase to receive the vaccine, which was co-developed with 
China’s military research unit (TRT World, 2020). 


2.4.4 Oman: the strategic linchpin for Chinese maritime belt politics 


Oman is not a latecomer in terms of digital surveillance. Similar to Bahrain — 
though after more than a decade of negotiations — Huawei has become one 
of the companies involved in setting up 5G technology in Oman, as the three 
mobile network operators in Oman (Omantel, Ooredoo and - since 2020 — 
Vodafone) stick to a multiple-vendor model (including, for example, Omantel 
partnering with Ericsson and Ooredoo going for Huawei). The overall invest- 
ment climate is seen as increasingly positive by China, with a senior diplomat 
of the Chinese mission to Oman being quoted as saying, ‘[w]e are looking for- 
ward to more FDI [foreign direct investment]-friendly policies. [...] The five 
critical non-oil sectors primed by Vision 2040 would witness a deep engage- 
ment of Chinese companies and investors’ (Castelier, 2020; own omission). 
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China has played an important role in helping Oman tackle the COVID- 
19 pandemic, sharing scientific research data and pandemic prevention 
experience. It invited Omani experts to participate in medical webinars and 
actively supported Oman’s pandemic prevention work (Chanda, 2020). The 
website of the Chinese embassy in Oman — which seems to be a collabo- 
rative hub for Chinese-Omani relations (Muscat Daily, 2020) — features the 
slogan of the China Daily Group: ‘Fighting COVID-19 the Chinese Way’. All 
Chinese-Omani relations seem to be hijacked by this supremacy narrative, 
despite much more comprehensive bilateral cooperation schemes at play — for 
example, Chinese investment in the port of Duqm (Siddiqi, 2019). A former 
Omani official was quoted in the Chinese news agency Xinhua as saying: “This 
is because China succeeded in managing the COVID-19 crisis with great intel- 
ligence’ (Xinhua.net, 2020). 

Meanwhile, the Omani tracing app Tarassud is strict, as are all other COVID- 
19 apps in the Gulf (O’Neill, Ryan-Mosley and Johnson, 2020). Though the 
copyright of the code remains unclear (parts of the technology come from 
an Indian company specialising in AI, namely Qure.ai), the mandatory com- 
bination with bracelets for people who test positive for COVID-19 within the 
Sultanate is a reminder of the underlying autocratic mindset of surveillance. 
Following an update in April 2020, Tarassud+ is an integrated platform for 
tracking, monitoring and clustering geodata (including access to all data on 
the device; Google Play, 2020b) with an interface for the mandatory bracelet 
for people who test positive and (since 1 October 2020) for visitors who stay 
more than seven days in the Sultanate. The upgrade of Tarassud+ was obviously 
pushed forward by the Ministry of Interior and the Ministry of Technology and 
Communication in cooperation with the Ministry of Health — the developer of 
the previous version. Tarassud+ was crucial in the resumption of international 
air travel on 1 October 2020, as it is mandatory for every inbound traveller to 
download the app, arrange a test via the app and pay 25 Omani riyals (about 
$65) for the test. 

On the one hand, it is noteworthy that Tarassud+ is a significant upgrade 
in mass surveillance, as the app combines all relevant passenger details with 
full access to the data stored on the mobile device. On the other hand, it 
is interesting that again there was a partnership with the Chinese company 
BGI to set up testing facilities at Muscat International Airport and Salalah 
Airport to help passengers undergo a PCR test and boost early detection 
and containment of the virus (Muscat Airport, 2020). Cheng Wang — the 
commercial attaché at the Chinese embassy in Muscat — lauded this cooper- 
ation with a tweet on 4 October 2020: ‘With the technical support from 
BGI, the Omani-Chinese team successfully set up a PCR testing lab at @ 
MuscatAirport within 72 hours; such work usually takes one week according 
to past experience in UAE & KSA’ (Wang, 2020). To sum up, though less vis- 
ible and more difficult to trace, Sino-Omani relations are built on increasing 
links and functional elite networks that serve as fertile ground for the diffusion 
of autocratic norms, practices and ideas. Fighting the pandemic — as in Saudi 
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Arabia, the UAE and Bahrain — has served as a silver platter for the ruling 
dynasties. 


2.5 Conclusion: COVID-19 as a window of opportunity for Gulf 
autocrats 


The regional clustering of autocracies, the increasing collaboration of autoc- 
racies worldwide and the challenges for the ‘liberal script’ of Western dem- 
ocracies worldwide have been widely debated (see, for example, Diamond, 
Plattner and Walker, 2016; Tansey, 2016; Kneuer and Demmelhuber, 2020). 
Collaboration and exchange among autocracies in regional settings and 
international arenas have been on the rise for almost two decades. At the 
same time, autocracies have established new multilateral initiatives far away 
from a “liberal script”. China's Belt-and-Road Initiative is a valid example 
of such parallel structures (Wientzek and Enskat, 2020). In this regard the 
pandemic is not a turning point, but rather a booster for what had already 
started. COVID-19 does not necessarily mean a global resurgence of 
authoritarianism, but it has led to some sort of unintentional strengthening 
of such regimes. Inspired by the basic premises of diffusion theory, we 
looked for circumstantial evidence that autocratic practices, norms and 
ideas are diffused in Sino-Gulf relations and that COVID-19 acts as a fur- 
ther booster. We focused on four Gulf countries in Sino-Gulf relations that 
have deepened their ties to China in the past decade: Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, 
the UAE and Oman. Based on the assessment that the linkages in Sino- 
Gulf relations have substantially increased, we tried to show that they have 
extended to other commodities in the context of the Digital and Health Silk 
Roads. By looking at tracing apps and telecommunications technology, Al 
and further digital advancements, we presented “smoking guns” that show 
how an evolving density of ties and established political and entrepreneurial 
networks of collaboration facilitated cooperation schemes that allowed the 
exchange and diffusion of autocratic ideas, norms and digital techniques 
from China to the Gulf and thus stand for a further autocratisation in the 
respective countries. 


Notes 


1 This chapter is based on a research project of the authors funded by the Volkswagen 
Foundation (2021-2) on “Global autocratic collaboration in times of COVID- 
19: game changer or business as usual in Sino-Gulf relations? This paper focuses 
on the first phase of the COVID-19 pandemic, 1.e. 2020 and early 2021. It thus 
provides a first overview how Sino-Gulf relations have generally developed since 
the outbreak of the pandemic. Meanwhile, we conceptualized these transregional 
linkages, published in 2022 in the Journal of Contemporary China (DOI: https:// 
doi.org/10.1080/10670564.2022.2052444). Inspired by Social Network Theory we 
deconstruct elite networks in Sino-Emirati relations and offer conceptual thoughts 
for the field of transregional authoritarianism. 
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2 An example for this is Sheikh Mohammed Bin Rashid Al Maktoum from Dubai, 
who was probably one of the early frontrunners and the first “Twitter king’ in the 
Gulf region. 

3 China already hosted a seminar titled the ‘Belt and Road Forum on Health 
Cooperation: Toward a Health Silk Road’ in Beijing in August 2017. 

4 The Mohamed bin Zayed University of Artificial Intelligence, the first research- 
based graduate-level AI university in the world, was established in Abu Dhabi in 
October 2019, with Peng Xiao, the CEO of G42, on its board of trustees (Group 42, 
2020a). For the role of Peng Xiao in Pegasus prior to his G42 activity, see the tweet 
by DarkMatter on 27 November 2016: https://twitter.com/guardedbygenius/status/ 
80273 1642980691968. 

5 For example, Canada has imposed fines for persons breaking their quarantine rules 
(14 days for all incoming travellers): up to $750,000 or up to six months’ imprison- 
ment, if not both (see https://laws-lois.justice.gc.ca/eng/acts/q-1.1/page-7.html). 

6 See the official website of Zain KSA: https://sa.zain.com/en/personal/5g. 

7 Saudi Media City Co. (SHAMAS) is located in Riyadh. It is designed to become a 
unique innovative global destination and a regional hub for the culture, media and 
technology sectors that play a vital role in shaping the innovation industry. 
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3 The reverse impact of politics on the 
COVID-19 response 


How Hezbollah determined the choices 
of the Lebanese government 


Nassim AbiGhanem 


3.1 Introduction 


Lebanon’s sovereignty has been continuously questioned since Hezbollah 
monopolised the decision of war and peace for the Lebanese state. The 
COVID-19 pandemic has been no different, and has demonstrated the 
obvious political insovereignties in Lebanon when combating this pandemic. 
In this chapter, I explore how the influence of Iran over the Lebanese govern- 
ment was a main driver for the cabinet’s decisions on dealing with the spread 
of COVID-19. 

Albeit a single case study, this chapter allows us to reflect not only on what 
the realities are for many countries in the Arab world, exemplified by Lebanon, 
but also the extent to which protracted conflicts and regional influences inter- 
mingle. The literature on COVID-19 in politics, specifically, has so far focused 
on answering questions regarding governments’ responses to the crisis and the 
policies being formulated and implemented. Little has however been written 
on how the relational ties between countries have impacted the responses and 
shaped the policies. Various opinion and analytical pieces have tapped into 
such questions, but they lack theoretical grounding. 

I therefore argue that political research on COVID-19 needs to take into 
consideration political variables other than regime type (democratic or 
authoritarian) that factor into a government’s policies in times of crisis. In 
other words, there are country-specific variables that matter to some coun- 
tries and not to others — for example, how different geopolitical alliances play 
out and what effects economic sanctions have on the sanctioned states. In 
cases where the governments are geopolitically embedded in wider regional 
coalitions, the responses from the governments have not strictly addressed 
the interests of the people based on the health sector’s capabilities but, in 
instances, were driven by the interests of geopolitical alliances. 

Lebanon is a case in point — a country entrenched in protracted political 
and sectarian divisions, coupled with an economic crisis that emerged towards 
the end of 2019. The COVID-19 crisis came at a time that exposed how 
unprepared the government was to address a health crisis and how political 
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affiliations to regional powers are prioritised over the health of the Lebanese 
citizens. The government failed to develop a long-term strategy to combat 
COVID-19, which begs the question: how has the regional embeddedness of 
Lebanon and, in particular, the allegiance to Iran of the strongest Lebanese 
political party — Hezbollah — influenced the Lebanese government's response 
to the COVID-19 pandemic since February 2020? 

This chapter demonstrates Hezbollah’s systematic plan since early 2018 to 
consolidate the Lebanese health sector under its control. Hezbollah’s influ- 
ence on the government manifested in January 2020, allowing them to delay 
closing the borders and halting flights from Iran — the regional epicentre of 
COVID-19 — in order to ensure that Lebanese people and Iranians could 
return from Iran for medical help and that Hezbollah could deliver medical 
resources to Tehran. This, in turn, opened the door for the virus to spread 
further and suggests that regional hegemons can utilise their proxies to receive 
tributary support during a global or regional crisis, putting the incubator state 
in which the proxy operates at risk. 

More broadly, this chapter showcases that going forward, research on the 
politics of health and the impacts of health crises in countries with strong 
proxy connections requires an unpacking of the political dynamics and 
the impacts of the health crisis on the state of the proxy actor, the proxy 
actor itself and the patron state. The case of Lebanon can set the stage for 
trying to understand how smaller countries overwhelmed with regional and 
international political divisions, including the presence of proxies, react to 
a pandemic. The chapter lays out one possible academic approach to help 
understand state interference through proxies and the subtleties that prevail in 
such situations. Methodologically, I utilise primary and secondary sources to 
ground my argument with sufficient evidence. Primary sources included five 
interviews with Lebanese health experts, activists, journalists and analysts.! 
Secondary sources were a culmination of reported news, press releases and 
announcements from the government as well as Hezbollah. This allowed me 
to validate each event more than once from all available sources. 

The initial phases of the research included analysing secondary data and 
tracing the processes and patterns of the decisions taken at every juncture as 
the pandemic unfolded, starting with the date of the first case of COVID- 
19 recorded in Lebanon (21 February 2020) and followed by the chain of 
announcements made and decisions taken. Through the secondary sources, 
I followed the trends in the increase or decrease in the number of cases. 
Based on my findings, I created interview protocols, with questions focused 
on filling in the gaps that were left by the secondary sources, which either 
remained ambiguous or were never made public. Because of the sensitivity of 
its operations, Hezbollah is well practised in implementing plans that remain 
undisclosed to the public. 

My argument proceeds as follows: section 3.2 provides a brief background 
on the political divisions in Lebanon to date and highlights the regional 
alliances and allegiances of some Lebanese sects and political parties. 
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Section 3.3 conceptualises proxy theory as one way to understand the actions 
of actors and regional states’ inter-reference, either in the decisions of the 
governments that suffer from internal divides or in countries that have always 
been influenced by international politics in their internal and external policies. 
Section 3.4 establishes Hezbollah as an Iranian proxy and describes the influ- 
ence of Iran on the health sector in Lebanon before and during the outbreak 
of COVID-19. The last section concludes with insights on future prospects 
and proposes further cases where this approach may be applicable. 


3.2 The political divisions in Lebanon 


Lebanon’s contemporary history is a story of yet another political cleavage 
between political actors who swore allegiance to a pro-Syrian, pro-Iranian 
alliance and those who called for alignment with the anti-Syrian and anti- 
Iranian policies in the region. A few marginalised political parties remained 
opposing the external influences on statehood in Lebanon, with little influ- 
ence on unifying the nation. This division took place back in 2005, after 
the assassination of the late Prime Minister Rafik al-Hariri. The Syrian 
President, Bashar al-Assad, in August 2004 was determined to force Lebanese 
politicians to vote for an extended presidential term for the then president 
of Lebanon, Emile Lahoud, despite such an extension requiring constitu- 
tional amendments. The Syrian president assumed that the Lebanese people 
would accept this interference because Syria had got its way in Lebanon 
throughout the fifteen years of command since the Lebanese civil war ended 
(Harris, 2009). This would also allow Assad to control Iranian interests in 
Lebanon. 

Al-Hariri refused to extend Lahoud’s presidential term and turned against 
the Syrian hegemony of Lebanon. In the aftershock of his assassination on 14 
February 2005, outrage against Syrian influence — internationally and locally — 
meant that ethnic sects, who were oppressed by the Syrian regime, mobilised 
their groups to take part in significant demonstrations against the regime. 
This was marked by a large protest that took place after the first monthly 
memorial of Hariri’s death and culminated in a new coalition, which was sub- 
sequently called ‘14 March’ movement. At the opposite end of the spectrum, 
Hezbollah and other allies of Syria in Lebanon who had been benefiting from 
the Syrian hegemony and Iranian support in the post-war years also took to 
the streets to show appreciation on 8 March 2005 in a show of allegiance to 
Syria. The group later came to be known as ‘March 8th’. The result is a polit- 
ical split along the lines of allegiance (or not) to Syria and by extension Iran. 

After the 2011 Syrian uprising turned into a civil war, the intertwined pol- 
itical cleavage in Lebanon — coupled with the influx of refugees — meant that 
the naturally pro-Syrian and pro-Iranian regime (in support of Alawites and 
Shi'ites) and the anti-Syrian, anti-Iranian proponents in Lebanon would be 
fighting a proxy war (Darwich and Fakhoury, 2016). The logical outcome 
of the Lebanese political situation should place Lebanon inside the regional 
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conflict that has been surging, since it is another country that is nested within 
the US-Iranian, Sunni-Shi’ite conflict from the Gulf, Iraq and Syria (see 
Jenne, 2015). As Kramer (2017: 118) puts it: 


The civil war in neighbouring Syria is no longer a Syrian domestic affair, 
but includes religious extremists declaring the aim of establishing an 
Islamic caliphate that includes the entire Levant. Arms and supplies are 
purchased by the emirates in the Arabian Gulf and channelled through 
Lebanon to factions opposing President Assad in Syria, which has led 
to Syrian incursions and divided much of Lebanon into supporters and 
opponents of Assad. 


Ten years after the start of the Syrian civil war, it became clear to Hezbollah 
that consolidating power in Lebanon is necessary in order to maintain the 
interests of the Iranian and Assad’s regimes. Hezbollah saw a political and 
security vacuum that can be filled after the withdrawal of the Syrian troops 
from Lebanon (Alagha, 2005). This is not a new objective for Hezbollah; 
since the party’s establishment, it has intended to give the Shi’ite Muslims 
in Lebanon a leg up in the government and to slowly hegemonise Lebanon’s 
foreign policy (Azani, 2012). Hezbollah gradually began to utilise the excess 
of power at their disposal by intimidating other political actors. For example, 
in 2008, Hezbollah responded violently to a governmental decision to dis- 
mantle its communication network by attacking areas in Beirut and Chouf. 
In 2014, Hezbollah’s members of parliament blocked the vote for a new presi- 
dent by not attending the parliamentary session and preventing the neces- 
sary quorum for a constitutional vote. Hezbollah simultaneously pressurised 
its allies to do the same. Ultimately, this allowed Hezbollah to place its own 
Christian ally, veteran politician Michel Aoun (then head of the Free Patriotic 
Movement), in the Lebanese presidency. The first government formed after 
Aoun’s election in 2016 also gave in to pressure for a new electoral law which 
gerrymandered the districts to ensure that Hezbollah would achieve a rela- 
tive majority in the parliament and an absolute majority together with its 
loyal allies. These conditions were presented in an ultimatum that meant there 
would be no moving forward on the presidential or parliamentary elections 
unless Hezbollah’s demands were met, hindering any institutional progress 
and risking major positions remaining vacant. 


3.3 Hezbollah as an Iranian proxy in Lebanon 


Proxy alliances are understood as partnerships formed between dyadic, asym- 
metrically capable states or between states and non-state groups (Byman, 
2007: 92). This is often the case between a state, referred to as a patron or 
sponsor state, and a non-state group, referred to as the proxy actor. As such, 
the state provides the non-state group with financial resources, arms, training 
and political support in exchange for the latter agreeing to fight on its behalf 
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or act in favour of the foreign policy objectives of the patron state (Salehyan, 
2010). Some proxy alliances, particularly ideological ones, last beyond wars 
and violent conflicts and extend to a strong, long-term governance alliance. 
If the proxy comes out as a winner in the war, the patron state invests in an 
alliance that constitutes governing know-how (Khan and Zhaoying, 2020). 
As such, the proxy actor maintains a strong representation in the apparatuses 
of the government and operates in its own interest and in that of the sponsor 
state simultaneously (Moghadam and Wyss, 2020). 

The tenets of proxy relationships are: (1) shared political interests and 
a basis for military partnerships and objectives; (2) a partnership between 
a principal (patron state) and an agent (proxy); and (3) a partnership that 
can shift between or combine transactional or exploitative associations 
(Borghard, 2014: 50). The principal-agent dynamic is essentially the deter- 
minant relationship in proxy environments (Eisenhardt, 1989). The principal 
(sponsor state) is usually the first mover; that is, it has a goal that it wants to 
achieve and delegates to the proxy the tasks which need to be carried out. 
The relationship is based on serving the needs of the principal (Hovil and 
Werker, 2005). 

Hezbollah has been a core component in a proxy alliance with Iran for 
four decades now and is successful in implementing Iran’s interests. Iran has 
been providing millions of dollars, military training, technical assistance and 
weapons to Hezbollah. In return, Hezbollah has strongly supported Iran’s 
foreign policy goals in Lebanon and the region at large (Norton, 2007: 106). 
Hezbollah’s operations allowed Iran to achieve its strategic objectives in the 
Middle East without direct military intervention. The Iran—Hezbollah symbi- 
otic relationship of state-proxy cooperation has been consistently progressing, 
reaching the pinnacle when Hezbollah began controlling Lebanon’s foreign 
policy and bilateral relationships with European and North American states 
(Byman and Kreps, 2010: 10). 

Hezbollah became a well-trained and highly effective organisation that 
is now indispensable to Iran (Byman, 2007; Levitt, 2014). Hezbollah offers 
Iran a form of ‘power projection, enabling Iran to indirectly attack its adver- 
saries and influence events far from its shores, even attacking Iran’s enemies 
in Europe’ (Byman and Kreps, 2010: 4). Iran established Hezbollah as a 
challenge to the more secular Shiite group, Amal Movement, which was as 
old as the Lebanese state and had worked to integrate Shi’ite Muslims into the 
diverse Lebanese social fabric (Kramer, 1994: 21). By weakening Amal, Iran 
was sowing the seeds for a proxy that would have a strong ideological pact 
with the revolutionary movement it aimed to spread to the region. Countries 
where Shi'ite communities can form a sectarian majority are targets. The 
former Amal hardliners formed the basis of Hezbollah, and a number of 
Iranian Revolutionary Guard Corps (IRGC) and Iranian intelligence per- 
sonnel helped establish Hezbollah in Lebanon back in 1982. Hezbollah’s 
founders agreed on two principles in return: the belief in ‘velayat-e faqih’ 
[guardianship of the Islamic jurist] and in the armed struggle against Israel 
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(Malakoutikhah, 2020: 921). Hezbollah became a successful model that Iran 
tried to replicate elsewhere in the region, i.e. Iraq and Yemen (Shapira, 1987; 
Ranstorp, 1997; Hajjar, 2002; Hamzeh, 2004; Byman, 2007). 

Iran contributes approximately $700 million annually to Hezbollah 
(Mandelker, quoted in Karam, 2018). Some of the funding is spent on the 
welfare of its own fighters, their families and the families of the martyrs, while 
a major chunk is spent on recruit training and salaries for party leaders and 
members of parliament (Malakoutikhah, 2020: 922). The new manifesto of 
Hezbollah, published in 2009, emphasises cooperation with other Islamic 
states and Iran’s importance as a ‘central state in the Muslim world’ (El 
Husseini, 2010: 809). Furthermore, military training in Iran has been key for 
Hezbollah’s fighters. Ahmad Nizar Hamzeh (2004: 71) even argues that 


[rleportedly, [Hezbollah’s] military operational headquarters include 
top-ranking officers of Iran’s Islamic Revolutionary Guards. Although 
the guards withdrew in the early 1990s, Secretary General Nasrallah has 
referred to their continued stay in some parts of Lebanon. Without dis- 
closing [... their number], the party’s military apparatus seems to rely 
extensively on the logistics and military training of the guards. 

(own omission and clarification) 


Hezbollah publicly declared on several occasions their position as a party 
within a structure spearheaded by the IRGC. In a speech by Hezbollah’s 
Secretary General Hassan Nasrallah on 16 March 2016, he emphasised that 
‘we are open about the fact that Hezbollah’s budget, its income, its expenses, 
everything it eats and drinks, its weapons and rockets, come from the Islamic 
Republic of Iran’ (Nasrallah, quoted in Rafizadeh, 2016). Hezbollah has 
developed a strong political influence in the Lebanese government. Since the 
withdrawal of the Syrian troops from Lebanon in 2005, Hezbollah has been 
consistently represented in every Lebanese cabinet. In addition, Hezbollah 
manages a vast network of social services that includes infrastructure, schools 
and even healthcare facilities. Previously, the healthcare facilities focused on 
assisting long-term injured combatants from the war with Israel. They then 
expanded to include the injuries from Syria. Hence, healthcare facilities oper- 
ating in times of war would later on be mobilised to operate in aiding the 
COVID-19-infected individuals close to Hezbollah’s network. 

There are many instances in which Tehran directly gave orders to Hezbollah. 
Hezbollah is a Shi’ite Muslim political party and a militant group; its long- 
standing alliances with Iran embroiled the group in the civil war in Syria, where 
Hezbollah is an effective military force assisting the Assad regime. Hezbollah 
publicly confirmed its involvement in the Syrian civil war in 2013, joining Iran 
and Russia in supporting the Syrian regime against the rebel groups (Levitt, 
2014). More than 7,000 Hezbollah militants are estimated to have fought 
for Assad (Robinson, 2020). In 2015, Hezbollah participated in the battle of 
Aleppo, whilst prior to the battle they had justified their participation in the 
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Syrian war to the Lebanese public as serving to protect Shrite villages and the 
Shr ite shrines in Damascus. However, the city of Aleppo has no Shiite shrines 
nor a Shrite population and certainly does not border Lebanon. The real 
reason for participating was the direct order from Iran to mobilise Hezbollah 
in support of the Assad regime so that Assad could regain control of Aleppo 
(Ghaddar, 2019). Ghaddar claimed that a number of Hezbollah fighters 
and officials confirmed to her that the IRGC al-Quds Brigades commanded 
by Qassem Soleimani had forced Mustafa Badreddine, Hezbollah’s Elite 
Commander in Syria, to participate in the Aleppo war against his will and 
ultimately had him killed in 2016 in Syria (Ghaddar, 2019). 

The weak reasoning provided by Hezbollah for fighting in Syria left ambi- 
guities that the war in Yemen cleared up. Any doubt that Hezbollah’s direct 
orders were delivered top-down from Iran disappeared when Hezbollah got 
involved in the war in Yemen in support of the Iranian-backed Houthi rebels. 
Secretary General Nasrallah eventually admitted, in another speech on 15 
February 2019, that they had a presence in Yemen, saying, 


we tell you in all honesty we will not hide [the truth about martyrs in 

Yemen], we are not ashamed and we are proud of these martyrs [...] We 

are only ashamed when we do not support the people of Yemen. 
(Nasrallah, 2019; own omission and clarification) 


This was another clear indicator of Hezbollah’s actions and involvements 
not serving Lebanon’s security or foreign relations, but serving the interests 
of Iran. 


3.4 Hezbollah’s control of the Lebanese Ministry of Public Health 


Since 2018, Hezbollah has continuously asserted a claim on the Ministry 
of Public Health (MoPH) because of the interesting portfolio the ministry 
presents. The motivation to take control of the ministry is mostly driven by 
the local and regional challenges Hezbollah faces. As the US sanctions on 
Iran increased, Hezbollah’s financial network was hit hard, forcing the party 
to seek additional resources — through the ministry they can do so. After the 
Defence, Education and Interior Ministries, the MoPH commands Lebanon’s 
fourth largest budget annually (Government of Lebanon, 2020). The funds at 
the MoPH are also mostly distributed to the public rather than to salaries and 
other expenses within the ministry (Ghaddar, 2018). As Iran began to struggle 
under the US sanctions, it turned its focus to continuing military spending 
for Hezbollah. Fearing the loss of cash flow from Iran for its social services, 
Hezbollah needed new sources of financial support. The US sanctions do 
not apply to health services, so Hezbollah shifted its focus to controlling the 
MoPH. According to historian Makram Rabah, 


health institutions are exempted from the sanctions and the plan to hand 
the MoPH to Hezbollah was something the U.S. government warned 
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the Lebanese Prime Minister [about] in 2018, but [Prime Minister Saad] 
Hariri ignored the warnings and went ahead with appointing Jamal Jabak 
as Minister of Health. 

(personal interview, online, 28 October 2020) 


The opportunity for Hezbollah to flex their muscles and force the prime min- 
ister to designate the MoPH to them became a priority that was achieved in 
two consecutive government formations. 

As previously mentioned, Hezbollah’s infrastructure includes thousands 
of fighters who have been battling in Syria and who require essential and 
advanced medical care. In other words, Hezbollah needs the health sector and 
hospital services in order to treat the injured. The five hospitals and hundreds 
of medical centres and infirmaries that Hezbollah owns are barely able to 
meet the needs of the wounded (Ghaddar, 2018). Additionally, to circum- 
vent the sanctions on Iran, medications imported or produced in Lebanon 
can be delivered to Tehran through unofficial channels. Thus, the MoPH has 
become a great opportunity for Hezbollah to ‘funnel the much-needed funds 
and possibly to conceal them within the framework of the [ministry] (Rabah, 
2019; own addition). Another plan for funnelling financial resources is for 
the MoPH to register Iranian medicines that have not yet met international 
standards and are not yet approved by the US Food and Drug Administration 
or the World Health Organization. The importation of these drugs to the 
Lebanese market enables cash to flow back into Iran. In this way, the revenue 
generated from their sale is sufficient to cover the financial needs of Hezbollah 
and enough to be transferred to Iran. Hadi Mourad, a Lebanese medical 
doctor, activist and whistle-blower against the MoPH policies on registering 
uncertified and unapproved drugs from Iran, estimated that ‘$900,000million 
to $1 billion of profits are generated from selling Iranian medications on the 
Lebanese market’ (personal interview, online, 10 November 2020). Therefore, 
Hezbollah taking control of the MoPH eases their financial burden and 
enables them to capture the resources of the Lebanese healthcare system to 
help them respond to the injured militants, ultimately allowing them to main- 
tain their military presence in Syria. 

Consequently, the 2019 and 2020 cabinets headed by Prime Ministers Saad 
al-Hariri and Hassan Diab, respectively, assigned the MoPH to Hezbollah. In 
2019, the minister was Jamal Jabak, former personal physician for the party’s 
Secretary General Hassan Nasrallah. Swiftly after the appointment, Jabak 
signed a memorandum of understanding with Iran for a five-year plan that 
includes cooperation between the Lebanese and Iranian ministries of health. 
The memo stipulated that Lebanon would import medicine from Iran and 
initiate an exchange programme for medical students (Tehran Times, 2019). 
Accordingly, the former Minister of Health in Iran announced in a press con- 
ference with Jabak that 


we place great focus on transferring our technical knowledge to Lebanon. 
However, at first, we need to export some medicine to Lebanon to meet 
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the immediate medical needs of people. Then, the private sector of both 
countries can cooperate on exchanging their technical knowledge. 
(Tehran Times, 2019) 


This signalled that the export of medicine is a condition for any further cooper- 
ation. Nevertheless, as previously mentioned, the Iranian medicines have not 
yet received worldwide international certification, thus the scheme is ‘risking 
the health of millions in Lebanon for the benefit of the Iranian state’ (Hadi 
Mourad, personal interview, online, 10 November 2020). The only countries 
that import medicine from Iran are Russia, Iraq, Syria, Afghanistan, Ukraine 
and Azerbaijan. The political affiliations of these states speak volumes on 
the direction Iran’s allies and proxies took in order to support Iran in its fight 
against sanctions. 

Additionally, Jabak announced that he sees no limitations in cooperation 
with Iran, in that, alluding to the decision to ignore the US sanctions on Iran, 
even at the risk of discontinuing work with wider international healthcare 
providers. Jabak added that 


I think many countries in the region have the same opinion about 
sanctions against Iran. In our visits from Iranian pharmaceuticals, we are 
amazed at the high quality of medicine produced in Iran and we want to 
use Iran’s technical knowledge and expertise in Lebanon. 

(Tehran Times, 2019) 


It was clear that the Lebanese minister, and behind him Hezbollah, saw 
the sanctions on Iran as unjust and the abuse of power at Lebanese state 
institutions as one way to fight against them. 


3.5 Hezbollah during COVID-19: influencing Lebanon’s government 
for Iran's benefit 


Since the start of the pandemic, Hezbollah has run an assertive public health 
policy campaign showing off its fleet of ambulances and its control over 
various hospitals and health centres (Fiore, 2020). The close links with Iran 
and the slow response to COVID-19 from the Lebanese government have left 
Hezbollah at a disadvantage, as Iran became the Middle East epicentre of 
the pandemic: nearly 200,000 cases and 9,272 deaths had been recorded by 
mid-June 2020, when the virus was spreading throughout the region (Reuters 
Staff, 2020). However, it was clear to many opponents of Hezbollah that the 
party insisted on delaying any response that would involve shutting down the 
airport in order not to stop flights from Iran. In this way, the support to Iran 
as it battled with COVID-19 could come from Lebanon (Clarke, 2020). 

At first, Hezbollah did not announce that it would mobilise its resources 
to be at the disposal of the government, but claims of support were made 
by Nasrallah in his speech on 16 March 2020. At that point, the success of 
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the MoPH had become a priority for Hezbollah because the ministry failing 
would have indicated Hezbollah’s inability to run the ministry — and they very 
much wished to hold on to it. However, while Hezbollah was pushing not to 
stop flights from Iran for strategic reasons, the party went on to formulate 
an independent programme to fight COVID-19 in the hope that controlling 
the spread of the virus in the community would lift some of the burden off 
the MoPH and the government could avoid the decision to shut down the 
airport. Therefore, the narrative of a successful MoPH operation went hand 
in hand with a strong operation led by Hezbollah. As the Executive Council 
Chairman Sayyid Hashem Safi al-Din put it: 


Our job is to work in harmony with the government mechanisms, and in 
no way to act instead of them. Does anyone have any doubt today that 
the relevant government ministries engaged in containment are in need 
of assistance? 

(Al-Manar, 2020) 


The programme was officially presented in detail by Hezbollah’s executive 
council chairman on Al-Manar TV, the network owned solely by Hezbollah. 
Hezbollah’s programme focused primarily on their areas of influence in South 
Beirut, South Lebanon and the Beqaa Valley, reflecting the sectarian nature 
of their social services. However, images of Hezbollah’s ambulance fleet 
indicated that the plan was initiated as early as 18 February 2020. The pro- 
gramme utilised the decades of support the party had received from Iran. In 
the plan 1,500 doctors, 3,000 medics and nurses, 5,000 medical teams working 
in hospitals and clinics and 15,000 individuals were divided into teams in 
cities and towns to manage contact tracing. To control all that, Hezbollah set 
up an operations room to manage the complex operation, which itself was 
divided into different committees dealing with different aspects of handling 
the spread of the virus (Perry and Bassam, 2020). 

The Lebanese government continued the scheduled flights from the regional 
epicentre and delayed any airport shutdowns, despite the first case in Lebanon 
being recorded on 21 February, from a passenger arriving from the city of 
Qom in Iran. The outcry of the Lebanese public and political opposition 
calling for a halt to flights from Iran was largely ignored for almost a month. 
Even after later agreeing to close the airport (more details in the following 
paragraph), the Lebanese government insisted on repatriation flights and — 
given the nature of the relationship between Hezbollah and Iran — many of 
the flights still came from different cities around Iran. To respond to the 
accusations that Hezbollah was pushing for the flights from Iran to con- 
tinue, Sayyid Hashem Safi al-Din in the same interview with Al-Manar on 
25 March 2020 specified the steps taken by Hezbollah’s team when flights 
from Iran landed, indicating that Hezbollah was completely replacing the 
state in governing the precautionary measures needed upon the arrival of at 
least those flights arriving from Iran, if not all flights. Safi al-Din insisted that 
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Hezbollah were responding swiftly by forming teams that got in touch with 
passengers arriving from Iran and made sure that they were tested and that 
they followed self-isolation instructions (Al-Manar, 2020). If this indicates 
anything, it provides clear evidence that Hezbollah preferred to mobilise 
its own resources to enforce the necessary precautionary measures for the 
passengers rather than to stop all flights completely. Moreover, other incidents 
demonstrated that Hezbollah was not entirely competent in dealing with the 
matter. A Lebanese reporter for the newspaper An-Nahar, Asrar Shbaro, was 
interviewing passengers from an Iranian flight from Tehran, who were indi- 
cating that there was no testing or registration, when Shbaro was assaulted in 
full view of the public by a member of Hezbollah who grabbed her phone and 
erased what she had recorded. Airport security agents watched the incident 
unfold and acted a bit too late, aware that Hezbollah had already tightened 
its grip on security over the airport through infiltrating governmental security 
apparatuses masterminded by Hezbollah Security Chief Wafiq Safa (Asrar 
Shbaro, personal interview, online, 28 November 2020). 

To be able to support patients coming from Iran, Hezbollah freed all 86 
beds at St George’s Hospital, owned by the Martyrs Foundation of Hezbollah, 
and the hospital was transformed into a medical centre designated for the 
treatment of COVID-19 patients. Reports suggest that Hezbollah was quar- 
antining and treating infected Iranian personnel at its own private hospitals as 
well (Badran, 2020). As Makram Rabah, with reservation, stated: ‘A number 
of Hezbollah hospitals were rumoured to have hosted high-ranking regime 
members and elites transferred from Iran due to the healthcare system’s 
struggles’ (Makram Rabah, personal interview, online, 28 October 2020). 
However, Hadi Mourad insisted that ‘many Iranians who were infected have 
been treated at these hospitals and the health ministry intended to help and 
they mostly attended the hospitals that are in the South of Beirut’ (Hadi 
Mourad, personal interview, online, 10 November 2020). It is important to 
note that the government had officially designated the Hariri Public Hospital 
to be the one responsible for treating COVID-19 patients, signifying that the 
St George’s Hospital was strictly used for the needs of Hezbollah’s soldiers 
and/or Iranian elite commanders. Furthermore, Hezbollah began working on 
seventeen sites to be used for isolating patients in case of a larger outbreak 
and twenty-three diagnostic centres for testing. All the diagnostic centres 
were set up in southern Lebanon, a Hezbollah stronghold (Janoubia website, 
quoted in ITIC, 2020). 

Hezbollah gave up its stance against closing the airport three weeks after 
reporting that the first case of COVID-19 had been detected in a passenger 
arriving from Iran. Hezbollah’s position shifted as public pressure mounted 
on the government and the party itself. Through its strong influence on the 
government, Hezbollah wanted to protect its patron’s image and to address 
the party’s logistical needs for transferring money and sophisticated Iranian 
precision-guided weapons (Fiore, 2020). The obscured motivations for 
maintaining the flights from Iran with packed passengers also suggested the 
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transfer of more than weapons: ‘there was further hostile scrutiny [...] with 
allegations in the Arab media that Hezbollah was secretly treating Iranian 
military leaders in hospitals it controlled’ (Fiore, 2020; own omission). 
Until that point, Hezbollah had fully imposed its own agenda on the gov- 
ernment, forcing the continuation of the flights from Iran to Beirut with no 
plan for dealing with pilgrims arriving from Qom, even though the first case 
of coronavirus infection in Lebanon was a person who had visited Qom 
(Nassar, 2020). Only after three weeks and strong demands from the popu- 
lace through traditional and social media did Hezbollah find itself cornered 
for not doing more to combat the spread of the virus; needing to show a 
commitment to fighting the pandemic, Hezbollah were finally pushed not 
to veto a governmental decree to close the airport. The Lebanese minister 
of health in 2020, Hassan Hamad, who is supported by Hezbollah and 
who served as mayor of the city of Baalbek (a Hezbollah stronghold in the 
Beqaa Valley), personally declared that stopping flights is a political deci- 
sion and not one based on health policy. Essentially, the delay in closing the 
airport allowed Hezbollah to initiate a Plan B for smuggling in Iranian elite 
commanders for treatment as well as money and weapons which no longer 
was limited to land borders. 

To further emphasise the extent of the control that Hezbollah has exerted 
on the Lebanese government for the benefit of Iran, the blatant example of 
the incident at Beirut International Airport with the reporter demonstrates 
the lengths Hezbollah are willing to go to defend the interests of Iran. Such 
oppression and insistence on covering up the passengers’ situation on the 
flights are further indication and evidence of the ambiguous motivations 
behind the continuation of flights coming from Iran. 


3.6 Prospects and conclusion 


This chapter looked at how the regional interference and non-state proxies 
have shaped the governmental responses to the COVID-19 crisis. In 
Lebanon, by prioritising the needs of Iran, the sponsor state, Hezbollah — 
as a proxy actor — institutionally navigated processes to maintain flights 
from Tehran to Beirut that included religious tourism and high-ranking 
officials who needed to receive medical treatment in Lebanon. After a 
few years attempting to control the MoPH to circumvent the economic 
sanctions imposed on Iran and Hezbollah, Hezbollah envisioned the 
MoPH as a concealed source of income for itself and Iran. In doing so, it 
jeopardised the preparedness of the Lebanese government to combat the 
pandemic. A simultaneous crisis with Iran, which in turn is struggling to 
contain the spread of the virus, allowed Hezbollah to mobilise Lebanon’s 
resources to the benefit of Iran. 

The chapter established Hezbollah as an Iranian proxy and discussed in 
detail the slow encroachment of Hezbollah over the MoPH. Hezbollah saw 
an opportunity to manipulate the sanctions imposed on the party and Iran by 
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controlling the Lebanese MoPH. Despite international warnings, the Lebanese 
opposition parties, including Prime Minister Saad al-Hariri, could not break 
through the political deadlock Hezbollah had created when forming cabinets 
without succumbing to Hezbollah’s demands. The pandemic coincided with 
Hezbollah’s two-term tenure over the reins of the Lebanese MoPH in two 
consecutive cabinets. On the one hand, Hezbollah wanted the ministry as an 
opportunity to demonstrate to the Lebanese public that the party can govern 
well without corruption when it is granted control over ministries, and while 
doing so can maintain its image as a political party that gets things done. On 
the other hand, it needed to ensure that the patron state and ally, Iran, got 
the support it needed. Ultimately, this meant that borders needed to remain 
open longer in order to serve the Iranian leaders and Hezbollah travellers 
between Lebanon and Iran at the expense of the Lebanese people. After 
Hezbollah set a contingency plan for the transfer of personnel and material, 
Hezbollah agreed to the airport’s closure, after which Hezbollah’s resources 
were mobilised to address the needs of its own supporters rather than the 
population, leaving the Lebanese healthcare system struggling to control the 
pandemic. 

Apart from the proxy relationships having detrimental effects on Lebanese 
citizens, the Lebanese government also underperformed in providing a clear 
communication strategy, collaborating with local authorities and providing 
education, awareness and a wider social safety net (Abi-Rached et al., 2020). 
Diwan and Abi-Rached (2020: 3) referred to Lebanon’s initial low number 
of cases as a ‘lucky start’. The low number was also a reflection of the fact 
that only 1% of the population was tested for the virus. Without transpar- 
ency in the figures on mortality, infection and testing, the foundational lack 
of trust between the population and the government will continue to cause 
dissent among people asked to abide by the precautionary rules set to stop 
the virus spreading. Moreover, Lebanon has set out no plan for the crowded 
settlements of refugees, and while there might have been cases in the camps 
that went unregistered, the lack of any plan for refugee camps and settlements 
leaves these spaces prone to various forms of contamination in the future 
(Diwan and Abi-Rached, 2020). More recently, there is a wide suspicion that 
the numbers are lower than they are due to the relatively high PCR test costs 
on the strained economic situation for the households. 

Going forward, political research and analysis on state responses to 
crises need to take into consideration the wider geo political variables that 
have a significant impact on policy choices. Context matters, and not all 
governments have the same political sovereignty to respond as a unified actor 
towards a crisis. In certain instances we need to look at patron states that 
influence national governmental responses more than the government itself. 
Conceptually, principal-agent theory in proxies can provide one approach to 
understanding why certain non-state actors are more adamant to push for 
one decision over another. Certainly, the political and military strength of the 
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proxy are prerequisites for their ability to strongly influence national govern- 
ment decisions. 

For the case of Lebanon, this chapter showed not only how Hezbollah as 
an Iranian proxy has affected government responses to the COVID-19 health 
pandemic so far, but also teased out questions on how governments incu- 
bating a strong proxy can shape their policies based on the dynamics between 
a proxy and a regional state sponsor. What can one expect for future crises 
of similar extent, may they be health pandemics, climate change-induced 
crises or any other devastating disasters? Further research is merited to pro- 
vide more in-depth evidence on external intervention in state institutions, and 
comparative cases can be drawn from Iraq and Yemen, Libya and Nigeria as 
well as Paraguay to explore mechanisms of the impact of strong proxies in 
times of crisis. 


Note 


1 Expert interviews were possible through my connections in Lebanon. The interviews 
were conducted online by videoconference so that they could be recorded if per- 
mitted by the participant. The interviews were then transcribed, and insightful 
information was extracted that either confirmed or disconfirmed the data collected 
from the secondary sources. 
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4 ‘American Corona’ vs. ‘The 
Chinese virus’ 


Blaming and othering in Arab media 
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Samuel Mundua! 


4.1 Introduction 


A pandemic is by nature a transnational phenomenon. It does not stop at 
land borders drawn by humans. It affects humanity as a whole, not only a par- 
ticular group. It could thus stimulate global solidarity and empathy. However, 
with regard to the COVID-19 pandemic, we can observe completely opposite 
reactions: a discursive and real re-bordering in an attempt to protect a nation- 
ally defined group and an attribution of guilt toward certain groups or coun- 
tries. On an individual level, the aim to protect oneself can be explained with 
what psychologists call the ‘behavioral immune system’, which is ‘an uncon- 
scious psychological process that constantly scans environments for harmful 
pathogens’ (Reny and Barreto, 2020: 5). On a societal level, however, applying 
a discursive nationalism and blaming specific groups can stimulate xeno- 
phobia, racism and social fragmentation (Ahmed, 2004). For example, in the 
USA, former President Donald Trump’s rhetoric on the ‘Chinese virus’ or the 
seemingly funny pun ‘Kung Flu” has created an atmosphere in which anti- 
Chinese or anti-Asian attitudes have grown in US society (Reny and Barreto, 
2020). In Hungary, Prime Minister Viktor Orban linked the spread of the 
virus to migrants and refugees in order to reinforce the fear of immigration 
among the Hungarian populace (Inotai, 2020). In general, worldwide travel 
restrictions and the closing of borders were accompanied by a nationalist 
rhetoric characterised by the fear of and protection from the foreign ‘other’ 
(Bieber, 2020). 

Mass media play an important role in constructing the ‘other’ and in 
reinforcing discourses of othering. There are two main reasons for this in 
the context of the coronavirus crisis. Firstly, because of the media’s typical 
focus on political elites, they help circulate problematic political statements. 
Secondly, particularly in times of crisis and alleged threats to the nation, 
according to Nossek (2004: 347-8), journalists function as ‘local gatekeepers’ 
and are supposed to ‘handle any tensions between their journalistic values and 
the need to meet national ends by having a belief system such as patriotism’. 
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Thus, a nationalist focus and discursive othering can be the result. However, 
Nossek also argued that the media or journalists’ “behavior is actually context 
dependent’ (2004: 348). Turning our focus away from Europe and the USA 
to Arab countries in the Middle East and North Africa (MENA), we have to 
indeed acknowledge different political and media system contexts through 
which othering may take specific shapes. 

COVID-19 has provided many regimes in the MENA region with a jus- 
tification to restrict critical media and investigative reporting against the 
pretext of saving the public from false information spread by the media 
(Farmanfarmaian, 2020: 855; for the case of Morocco, see also the contri- 
bution of Cimini and Tomé Alonso in this volume). At the same time, most 
media in the MENA region have never been as independent from regime 
influences as would be wished from a libertarian point of view. In fact, the 
media have often been actively instrumentalised to reinforce the regimes’ offi- 
cial discourses. Even media that are not in the hands of the incumbents are 
often considered loyalist, the term used by William Rugh (2004), hinting at 
the fact that media licences are often given to businessmen close to the regime, 
who do not then bite the hand that fed them. Thus, looking at the media 
discourse not only helps us to understand how journalists have dealt with 
the pandemic, but it also allows us on a broader scale to learn more about 
political and societal discourse as it is reflected in the media. Since the focus 
on media discourse concerning the COVID-19 pandemic has been mainly on 
the Global North so far, we aim to fill the gap by looking at different MENA 
countries. Thus, this article comparatively investigates processes of ‘othering’ 
in the media with regard to COVID-19 in four MENA countries — Egypt, 
Iraq, Oman and Yemen. 

Below, we will first provide a theoretical framework by looking at what 
othering is and how it is constructed through the media. Second, we will pro- 
vide some contextual information about the political and media systems in 
the four countries under investigation. Third, we will explain our method- 
ology for doing qualitative content analysis and fourth, we will present the 
results country by country. 


4.2 Theoretical framework: othering in the media 


While the concept of othering is said to go back to the master-slave dia- 
lectic of the German philosopher Hegel, it has taken a post-colonial turn 
through the writings of Gayatri Spivak (1985) and in Edward Said’s book 
Orientalism (1978/1995). By analysing the Western perception of the ‘East’ 
or the ‘Orient’, they determined that a discursive construction of the other 
as inferior dominates both fictional and non-fictional writing, reinforcing a 
societal discourse of superiority in the Western hemisphere. Said also spoke 
of an ‘imagined geography’ of Western scholars and writers that constructs 
a certain territory in a distancing and reductionist way (Said, 1978/1995). 
While Spivak, Said and other post-colonial scholars particularly focused on 
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the ways colonial power relations are upheld through discourse, the concept 
of othering is not bound to a certain part of the world. It ultimately refers to 
the fact that power relations can be discursively constructed and reinforced. 
Jensen (2011: 65) argued that othering describes ‘discursive processes by 
which powerful groups, which may or may not make up a numerical majority, 
define subordinate groups into existence in a reductionist way which ascribe 
problematic and/or inferior characteristics to these subordinate groups’. She 
also referred to Lister (2004: 101), who provided a more general definition of 
othering as a ‘process of differentiation and demarcation, by which the line 
is drawn between “us” and “them” [...] and through which social distance is 
established and maintained’ (own omission). 

The media are part and parcel of this process of differentiation and demar- 
cation. Typically, the media use stereotypes to reduce the complexity of the 
world in their coverage (Kleinsteuber, 1991). Stereotypes usually have an exclu- 
sionary tendency, because they are used to attribute certain characteristics 
to groups or people, ultimately creating an ingroup and an outgroup. The 
consequence of stereotyping is often the devaluation of the outgroup along 
with an overestimation of the ingroup. According to Lippmann (1922/2012), 
stereotypes are thus used to maintain a specific view of the world and to form 
the basis of a specific moral system. Especially in the case of reporting on 
distant countries, regions and societies, stereotypical representations in the 
media may have a strong impact on public opinion and may increase social 
stratification because personal experiences with the other are missing (Hafez, 
2002). The media’s impact on othering may also be stronger during times of 
perceived crises, in which the media become an important source of infor- 
mation. One of the rare studies on public trust during the early phase (the 
spring of 2020) of the pandemic in the MENA region — a study done by Open 
Think Tank in Iraqi Kurdistan — revealed that people’s trust in mass media, 
particularly in television, is higher than their trust in news spread through 
social media and even information from friends and family (Beaujouan, 
Rasheed and Taha, 2020: 10). While this finding may not be representative 
of the region as a whole, we can conclude that it is important to look at the 
media discourse to get an impression of what shapes public opinion regarding 
processes of othering. 

Processes of othering in the media are often shaped by stereotypical 
dichotomic attributions such as own/alien, good/bad or morally superior/ 
inferior that ultimately create an ‘us vs. them’ logic. A vocabulary of dehu- 
manisation and homogenisation of the respective other is characteristic 
in this context (Said, 1978/1995). The bond of belonging that is discur- 
sively created in such a manner may refer to a variety of ingroups, such as 
a certain political group or a religious current or a class, race or ethnicity. 
However, Bieber (2020: 3) detected over the past few years a global rise of 
‘exclusionary nationalism’. He has defined nationalism as a ‘narrow ideology 
that values membership in a nation more than belonging to other groups’ 
(Bieber, 2020: 2). Othering is an essential part of nationalism, because the 
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formation of a national identity requires the demarcation of others through 
the self-attribution of certain values and a drawing of borders. During the 
pandemic, Bieber (2020: 8) noticed that the ‘importance of citizenship’ has 
been reemphasised as well as the ‘primacy of the state’. Thus, the discursive 
line that is drawn between the self and the other in the context of nation- 
alism may not only result in a homogenised view of one’s own and the other 
nation, but may also draw a line between citizens and foreigners, privileging 
the former against the latter. 

Othering can easily be instrumentalised to blame specific groups for phe- 
nomena that threaten the status of the self. The other is seen as if they were 
jeopardising a particular order of which the self is part. Castro Varela and 
Mecheril (2016) have spoken of the “demonisation of the imagined other’ as 
a typical consequence of this construction and indicated racial, religious or 
nationalistic discrimination in the media, politics and society as a possible 
result. Given the rise of nationalism, the blaming and shaming of national 
outgroups have become common. Anti-Chinese and nationalist rhetoric has 
shaped not only the US discourse, but also public opinion in the MENA 
region. A study on the level of public awareness conducted by scientists from 
Al-Ain University in the United Arab Emirates (UAE) among respondents of 
six Arab countries in February and March 2020 revealed that the closing of 
borders was strongly supported. A huge majority (95.5%) of the respondents 
agreed with the survey item “Travel bans to/from areas of the disease should 
be implemented by the government to prevent COVID-19 spreading’. At 
that time, China was seen as the dangerous other: in the same study, 95.1% 
considered travelling to China a risk and 47.2% even considered Chinese 
goods to be a source of exposure to the virus (Bonyan et al., 2020: 6). Blaming 
a national other became mainstream, and has continued as such, underpin- 
ning Bieber’s (2020: 3) observation that “exclusionary nationalists shift the 
agenda and change acceptable public discourse’. 

In our own study, it has thus been important to look at the manifestations 
of othering in the media and to see which ingroups and outgroups are 
being constructed and if and how the latter are being blamed for spreading 
the virus. 


4.3 Cases of investigation: Egypt, Iraq, Oman and Yemen 


We examined four different country cases in the MENA region, aiming 
to include a variety of different forms of government, media control and 
affectedness by the pandemic. Even though all countries can be considered 
to have an authoritarian political system, they are not homogeneous. In 
order to understand the specific results for each country, it was important 
to learn more about: (1) the general political approach of the country, which 
we assumed would shape decision-making processes and discourses during 
the pandemic; (2) the degrees of freedom and (governmental) control in the 
media system; and (3) the respective situation regarding COVID-19 cases and 
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measures discussed and taken during the spring of 2020. Below, we will review 
these three elements briefly for each case. 

Since 2013, Egypt has been ruled by a military regime under formally elected 
president Abdel Fattah El-Sisi. Egypt has returned to hard authoritarian rule 
after an interrupted transition (Roll, 2016). The regime is known for its heavy 
grip on the media and limitation of oppositional and independent media to 
a minimum. Only in the press is there a bit of a variety of ownership models 
and opinions to be detected, while the broadcasting media are in the hands of 
loyalist businessmen or the secret service (Badr, 2021). 

The first coronavirus case was reported on 14 February 2020, at Cairo 
airport and involving a tourist from Asia. During March and early April, 
according to Joffé (2020: 518), the regime downplayed the crisis and even 
sent two planeloads of medical supplies to Italy, which had been strongly 
affected. Even after many countries reported that tourists who had travelled 
to Egypt had been testing positive for the coronavirus, Egyptian officials 
continued to downplay the pandemic in Egypt, and referred only to foreign 
nationals and tourists as being infected. Only after two army generals died 
of COVID-19 did the government start to act, and schools, universities and 
mosques were closed in April. In early April, no more than 2,000 cases in a 
country of 100 million inhabitants were officially reported — the peak would 
not be reached until June 2020, with more than 40,000 cases (Johns Hopkins 
University & Medicine, 2020). 

Since 2003, Iraq has been a federal republic in which elections play a sig- 
nificant role in the distribution of power. The country is characterised by 
strong confessional and ethnicity-based parties, with different Shiite, Sunni 
and Kurdish parties struggling for power (Wimmen, 2014). The begin- 
ning of the coronavirus epidemic in Iraq coincided with a period of polit- 
ical instability after the resignation of the former government. The various 
parties were busy choosing candidates for prime minister, and the media was 
busy covering this political struggle. The media system itself is characterised 
by strong political parallelism with most of the media aligned with one pol- 
itical party or another (Khalifa Salim, 2021). However, a small number of 
media outlets are still in the hands of the government. Several are also in the 
hands of private entrepreneurs, thus making the Iraqi media system com- 
paratively diverse. 

In Iraq, COVID-19 was first detected on 24 February 2020, in Najaf, in the 
case of an Iranian student. The number of confirmed cases remained rather 
low, but neighbouring Iran at that time was in the spotlight for having the 
highest number of coronavirus-related deaths outside of China. The Iraqi 
government officially closed its borders to Iran by 8 March. The central gov- 
ernment imposed several measures, including partial or local lockdowns, after 
mid-March. This also affected the work of the media — many newspapers have 
been appearing only irregularly since then. Nevertheless, the number of cases 
kept rising significantly. According to Johns Hopkins University & Medicine 
(2020) Coronavirus Research Center, the peak of coronavirus infections only 
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hit Iraq in September 2020, with more than 120,000 new cases per month in a 
country of 40 million people. 

Oman is a unitary absolute monarchy ruled by Sultan Haitham bin Tariq, 
who in January 2020 succeeded his cousin Qaboos, who had ruled Oman for 
almost fifty years. Through its petroleum and gas reserves, the country has 
created considerable wealth. Due to late modernisation and a limited indi- 
genous workforce, like many other Gulf countries it relies heavily on guest 
workers from abroad. Around 42% of the population are expatriates, mainly 
coming from India, Pakistan, Bangladesh and the Philippines (Oman News 
Agency, 2020). 

The media are considered part of the modernisation plan of the country 
and are supposed to support the ruling elites and follow a conflict-avoiding 
political line. The government considers it extremely important not to 
offend any of its international partners, mainly for economic reasons 
(Al-Kindi, 2021). 

Oman had its first reported COVID-19 cases on 24 February 2020, 
when two of its citizens returned from Iran. By March, cruise ships were 
not allowed to dock in Oman, and schools and universities had switched to 
online teaching. Starting in mid-April, the government imposed a number of 
local lockdowns. However, the number of infections kept rising steadily until 
reaching a peak in July 2020, with around 40,000 newly infected in a country 
of roughly 5 million inhabitants. It was reported that, in the early stages of the 
pandemic, the expat community was disproportionately affected by the virus, 
while the ratio changed later (Times of Oman, 2020). 

Yemen has been embroiled in a devastating war since 2015. It started with 
violent conflicts between the Houthi movement that conquered the northern 
part of Yemen, including the capital, Sana’a (Transfeld, 2015). The inter- 
nationally recognised government under President Abdrabboh Mansour 
Hadi finally fled to exile in Saudi Arabia. A Saudi-led coalition, including 
the UAE, has since launched airstrikes and sent troops to reconquer nor- 
thern Yemen. Meanwhile, another anti-Houthi transitional council was 
installed in the southern city of Aden. Due to the war, in the spring of 2020, 
24 million — out of a population of 30 million — required humanitarian 
assistance (International Crisis Group, 2020: 4). Confirmed COVID-19 
cases, however, amounted to no more than 3,000 by the end of 2020, which 
is most likely related to a very low testing rate. On 10 April 2020, the first 
infection was reported in the south. In the Houthi-controlled north, no cas- 
ualties were reported, and this was described by the Houthi-owned media as 
a “divine miracle’ (Al-Thawrah, Sana’a version, 2020a), a blessing from God, 
who ‘singled out Yemen for many of its worshipper around the globe for 
not spreading the Corona epidemic inside it’ (Al-Thawrah, Sana’a version, 
2020b), until 3 May 2020 when a Somali migrant was found dead in one of 
the hotels in Sana’a. 

The Yemeni media system has also suffered from the war, and the frag- 
mentation of the country into different interest groups has led to extremely 
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high political parallelism in the media. The two main conflict actors — the 
Houthis and the exiled government in Saudi Arabia — operate their own 
media, whilst other conflict actors such as the Muslim Brotherhood or the 
Southern Transitional Council in Aden also use the media as instruments to 
disseminate their respective propaganda (al-Shami, 2021). 

These four cases will allow us to gain insights into how, in the MENA 
region, different political preconditions and differing political-media relations 
result in a variety of forms of othering mirrored in the media discourse. 


4.4 Methodology 


In our study, we were interested in answering the following questions: 


1. Are ‘others’ held responsible for the coronavirus crisis in the countries 
under study? Who are those ‘others’? 

2. Which forms and manifestations of ‘othering’ can be detected in media 
discourse? 

3. What language and terminologies are being used that stimulate xeno- 
phobic and nationalistic feelings? 


To answer these questions, we conducted a qualitative content analysis of 
major newspapers (in print or their respective online versions) in the four 
different Arab countries described above. While (online) newspapers cannot 
compete with TV in terms of audience reach in the MENA region, they are 
relevant for this research because they reflect the mainstream political dis- 
course due to their closeness to the regimes and/or major political actors 
in the respective countries. With regard to qualitative content analysis, we 
refer to Kuckartz (2016), who suggested as a first step an in-depth reading 
of the material and an initial coding of relevant phrases that pertain to the 
research questions, which can be seen as abstract deductive categories. In the 
second step, these initial codes are reviewed, systematised and summarised 
so as to find distinct patterns of argumentation that can be related to three 
categories: (1) who is held responsible; (2) forms of othering; and (3) the 
language used. At the same time, this method is not meant to employ rigid 
categories, but leaves room for the identification of specific arguments and 
statements that help to underpin the general findings. 

The time period investigated covers the first two months during which 
COVID-19 first hit the respective countries and during which the virus could 
still be seen as an external threat. Thus, in three cases we opted for March 
and April 2020, while in the case of Yemen, we chose April and May 2020. 
In all media outlets we searched for articles with the search terms ‘Corona’ 
and “COVID-19. This added up to several hundred articles in each country 
case. From this initial sample, all articles were selected that were suitable for a 
qualitative content analysis with our focus, meaning that in particular longer 
news stories, opinion and analytical pieces were included. 
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For Egypt, 194 articles from three different types of newspapers were quali- 
tatively analysed: the state-owned Al-Ahram, Al-Wafd — the only remaining 
daily partisan newspaper, but which no longer has an oppositional political 
profile — and A/-Shorouk, a privately owned newspaper that can be considered 
the most autonomous from regime control in the Egyptian sample. 

For Iraq, we examined Al-Sabah, which is the only state-owned newspaper 
in Iraq, Al-Bayna Al-Jadeeda — a party newspaper — and the privately owned 
Al-Mustagbal Al-Iragi newspaper. In the two months of investigation, in par- 
ticular the two latter newspapers have not been published regularly because 
of the lockdown, leading to fewer articles being published on the topic. The 
number of articles used in the qualitative analysis came to 120. 

For Oman, the online editions of the three English-language daily 
newspapers, Times of Oman, Muscat Daily and Oman Daily Observer, were 
selected. Stories that only reproduced articles from international news 
agencies were excluded. After examining a total of 183 daily editions only 
thirty articles qualified for a qualitative content analysis. The Oman Daily 
Observer is government-owned, while the Muscat Daily and the Times of 
Oman are privately owned. In the Omani case, however, all newspapers 
can be considered loyal to the ruling incumbents, despite some diversity in 
ownership. 

For Yemen, we included 161 articles in the qualitative analysis. The sample 
was selected from the online platforms of three strongly partisan newspapers 
representing the major oppositional players in Yemen. A/-Thawra (Sana’a 
version) is under the control of the Houthis, while 4/-Thawra (Riyadh 
version) represents the internationally recognised but exiled government oper- 
ating from Saudi Arabia. A/-Sahwa, published by the Muslim Brotherhood- 
affiliated Al-Islah party, operates from Riyadh in Saudi Arabia, and is 
considered anti-Houthi. 

In the next section, we present the main findings and observations separ- 
ately for each country. This includes (translated) statements from the analysed 
material and an implicit answering of the research questions. In the conclu- 
sion, we will answer the research questions in a comparative manner. 


4.5 Results: othering in different shapes 


4.5.1 Egypt: denying one's own responsibility and blaming the other 


In the Egyptian case, the notion that “the disease came over us from others’ 
dominated the media discourse throughout March 2020. Al-Ahram began its 
coverage of the coronavirus pandemic by simply denying a relation between 
Egypt and the discovery of any new infections. “There is no single case of 
Corona in the land of Egypt’ (A/-Ahram, 1 March) was one of the early 
headlines published. In its attempt to attribute responsibility to foreigners and 
tourists, it was seconded by the party newspaper, Al-Wafd, and the more inde- 
pendent A/-Shorouk. A Taiwanese tourist was accused of having spread the 
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virus in Egypt through contact with a number of tourists and crew members 
on a Nile cruise to Luxor (Al-Wafd, 7 March). 

Consequently, the focus of the media discourse was on border control and 
travel restrictions to save Egypt from external threats. Al- Wafd dealt with the 
preparations in Egyptian ports, focusing on foreigners and goods coming 
from China in particular (Al-Wafd, 2 March). Al-Ahram took the same 
approach of blaming the open borders and the continuation of air traffic as 
the main reasons for the spread of the coronavirus. It did so by referring to the 
positively evaluated decision of then US President Donald Trump to suspend 
travel to Europe and the decision of the Iraqi authorities to close the border 
crossings with Iran after the outbreak of the epidemic there (Al-Ahram, 
13 March). Interestingly, the Egyptian media discourse thereby mirrored a 
political foe-friend discourse of seconding its perceived ally, the USA, and 
blaming political enemies such as Iran and Qatar. After Qatar had closed its 
borders to anyone flying in from Egypt, Egypt prohibited entry for Qataris — 
and the media followed both decisions with a great deal of interest (A/-Ahram, 
5 March; Al-Wafd, 5 March). Moreover, Europe came into the focus of the 
media discourse. One of the analytical articles in A/-Ahram blamed some 
European countries for delaying taking full precautionary measures to pre- 
vent the spread of the epidemic, describing Europe as the ‘epicentre’ of the 
outbreak of the epidemic (Al-Ahram, 16 March). A columnist in Al- Wafd 
called on the Egyptian government to stop flights to Europe (Al- Wafd, 
13 March). The less government-influenced Al-Shorouk also published a story 
on the Egyptian president’s orders to tighten control over any entry points to 
Egypt to stop the virus spreading (A/-Shorouk, 2 March). At the same time, 
it criticised how the control mechanisms were arbitrary and obviously only 
applied to specific nationalities: ‘Quarantine at Cairo Airport: There are no 
instructions to examine travellers to Kuwait’ (4/-Shorouk, 2 March). 

In addition to a strong focus on securing the national borders from infil- 
tration, in parts of the coverage a xenophobic discourse toward specific 
groups could be detected, reflecting anti-Asian and anti-refugees stereotypes. 
Al-Shorouk published a news report about migrants being considered a ‘time 
bomb about to explode’ in Italy, as a result of the first case of the virus being 
discovered in a reception centre for migrants in Italy (4/-Shorouk, 19 March). 
Most of the other xenophobic coverage, however, dealt with Asians in gen- 
eral and China in particular. One Al-Ahram writer used the term “the great 
Chinese virus’ (Al-Ahram, 10 March), while another writer argued to “seek 
knowledge away from China’, which is a distortion of a prophetic Hadith 
that says, ‘seek knowledge even in China’ (A/-Ahram, 12 March). In another 
column entitled ‘World War III’, a journalist mentioned that China could 
be seen as the greatest enemy in this alleged war that the world was now 
witnessing, describing the virus as the ‘Chinese dragon’ that must be eliminated 
(Al-Ahram, 25 March). Interestingly, one article strongly criticised the policies 
of some countries against China as well as the xenophobic pictures used in 
German and Danish magazines to discredit China, pointing to the Europeans 
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as the problem creators (Al-Ahram, 26 March). But this reverted othering 
remained a rare exception. In an Al-Wafd article, the writer exclaimed, May 
God protect the brothers in the Gulf because of the presence of many Asian 
communities working and living there’ (Al-Wafd, 1 March), suggesting that 
anything Asian could be a source of the coronavirus epidemic. Another writer 
repeated this sentiment by referring to a book critical of China which argued 
that China should be ‘fought’ and ‘eliminated’ because it was the main cause 
of the epidemic that now affected the whole world (4/-Wafd, 28 March). 
Al-Shorouk’s coverage also used some of these xenophobic stereotypes (e.g. 
Al-Shorouk, 3 March), but it also contained a critique of the media in which 
it reflected on possible reasons for attacks on Chinese people in Egypt. It 
referred to a case in which a taxi driver bullied a potential customer because 
he considered him to be Chinese and concluded that anti-Asian racism was 
a product of the Egyptian media discourse (4/-Shorouk, 2 March). In add- 
ition, Al-Shorouk (17 March) in particular contained several pieces on China’s 
successful dealing with the crisis, thus positing an ambivalent evaluation of 
‘the Chinese other’ between blaming and praising. 


4.5.2 Iraq: being caught in the midst of a US-China battle 


The Iraqi media coverage in the spring of 2020 took a different course than 
the Egyptian one. Since the epidemic had already spread tremendously in 
neighbouring Iran, the Iraqi government started to take measures early on. 
Most coverage therefore dealt with internal measures to confront the virus, 
such as curfews for many Iraqi governorates and preparing places for quar- 
antine. However, not all newspapers were able to publish during the curfew 
restrictions of March and April. The government-owned A/-Sabah newspaper 
was able to do so and was therefore found to have published the most articles 
that dealt with the epidemic. 

In general, the pandemic was described as a global threat, but the responsi- 
bility was not solely attributed to China. In fact, there was even a substantial 
number of articles in all three newspapers that highlighted Chinese cooper- 
ation and medical aid to Iraq. A/-Bayna Al-Jadeeda (16 March), for example, 
reported that the Chinese Red Cross ‘brings Iraqi citizens the materials to pre- 
vent and control the virus and the Chinese experience in fighting the epidemic 
in order to help the Iraqi government’. 

The Iraqi newspapers, whether government-, party- or privately owned, 
located the reasons for the pandemic in a broader political conflict in which 
the USA was seen as the opponent of China (and also of neighbouring 
Iran). Indeed, many articles mentioned that the virus was actually the 
result of a conflict between China and the USA, who were defined as the 
most powerful actors — both capable of launching biological warfare — and 
the rest of the world seemed to be left to their mercy. The government- 
owned A/-Sabah published an edition in which two contradictory versions 
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of the origin of the virus in the context of this biological warfare frame 
were explained: ‘Those who believe in the conspiracy theory say that it is 
a biological weapon and was manufactured in U.S. laboratories to strike 
China and Iran’ (Al-Sabah, 13 April), while in another article it argued that 
‘an American senator and others have also spread a theory claiming that 
the virus had originally emerged from a biological weapons laboratory in 
Wuhan’ (A/-Sabah, 13 April). 

In general, many contradictory and unproven claims were circulated, and 
it was undecided who could be held more responsible — the USA or China. 
The privately owned 4/-Mustaqbal Al-Iragi, for example, argued that Trump 
was behind the virus (A/-Mustaqbal Al-Iragi, 12 March). Al-Bayna Al-Jadeeda 
even carried a piece on 11 March that took up Iran’s accusation of the USA 
being responsible for biological ‘terrorism’. It quoted an Iranian official as 
saying that 


[w]hat we understood is that there are two types of coronavirus spread 
in the country, one of which is the Chinese Wuhan virus and the other is 
an unknown virus. The different virus did not have mercy on a 25-year- 
old nurse and killed her immediately. This virus is likely to be a kind of 
American bioterrorism that Washington has spread in the country. 


Moreover, it was also mentioned that the sanctions on Iran or, respectively, 
the isolation of China by the USA are instrumentalised to spread the virus, 
emphasising again the notion of biological warfare: ‘America’s goal is to iso- 
late Iran and China from the world so that America remains in the forefront’ 
(Al-Bayna Al-Jadeeda, 2 March). 

On the other hand, in several articles, China was identified as the source of 
the pandemic. Indeed, Al-Sabah (4 April) argued that 


it is known that the source is the Chinese city of Wuhan, from which it 
spread with lightning speed to all parts of the planet, leaving an unpre- 
cedented state of panic among the poor and backward peoples who have 
no power to face any danger. 


In some of its articles, Al-Sabah adopted the term ‘Chinese virus”, and in one 
case also referred to ‘Corona being a socialist disease’ (A/-Sabah, 15 March). 
However, this was even presented positively because the author argued that 
‘Corona embodied [China’s] socialism in making the world stand together to 
confront it’, while in previous catastrophes, such as ‘famines that have killed 
millions of people in many places, especially in Africa, South Asia [and] Latin 
America’, the (capitalist) world stands by watching. Clear anti-Asian language 
could not be detected; on the contrary, some articles were even concerned 
with racist anti-Asian feelings in the USA due to the virus (e.g. Al-Mustagbal 
Al-Iragi, 11 March). 
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4.5.3 Oman: emphasising national cohesion 


In Oman, all the selected newspapers sourced their news from the govern- 
ment and its agencies, such as the Supreme Committee mandated to oversee 
the control of the spread of the pandemic and the Ministry of Health, thus 
reflecting the official state discourse. There were no investigative stories on 
COVID-19 conducted by the journalists of the newspapers under review. 

Unlike other international or Arab media, the newspapers in Oman did 
not publish any article in which the authorities directly blamed any country, 
nationality or race for the spread of the coronavirus. The Omani media thus 
reflected the careful management of the country’s international relations (IR) 
and its main goal of not offending anyone. 

Still, as in the Egyptian case, the closing of borders was a main issue 
reported in the media. One article reported that Saudi Arabia had banned 
its citizens from travelling to Oman, and Oman felt obliged to take its own 
measures, by suspending flights to Europe in mid-March (Oman Daily 
Observer, 9 March). An article in the Oman Daily Observer (16 March) 
reported that a decision of the Supreme Committee was made to ban entry of 
non-Omanis into the Sultanate via land, air or sea borders, with the exception 
of citizens of Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) countries. In this context of 
border control, othering was obvious in the constant distinction of Omani vs. 
non-Omani citizens in the official and media discourse. People coming from 
other countries were specifically identified by their nationalities and coun- 
tries of origin. What is even more important in Oman is that the population 
was also separated into two different groups. In terms of wording, Omanis 
were mainly referred to as ‘citizens’, whilst non-Omanis were called ‘residents’ 
and ‘expatriates’, indicating a clear distinction — though stopping short of 
directly apportioning blame. Also, daily graphical updates in the newspapers 
on the development of cases in Oman clearly distinguished between Omanis 
and non-Omanis. The same sentiment of separating the to-be-protected ‘us’ 
from the potentially threatening ‘them’ was reflected in the Times of Oman 
(4 March) in an article entitled ‘Expats from COVID-19 nations can’t return’. 
The article reported that expatriates of Chinese, Italian, Iranian and South 
Korean nationalities who live in Oman would not be allowed to return to the 
Sultanate should they travel overseas, even if their visas were valid. 

What was even more telling were the efforts to highlight national cohesion, 
in which — first and foremost — Omani citizens mattered more than others. 
The Omani government took special measures for the repatriation of Omanis 
who were stranded abroad (Muscat Daily, 14 April). This was accompanied 
by intensive coverage employing a patriotic tone in the three newspapers. 
Interviews with repatriated individuals were given large and prominent space 
in the media, highlighting the caretaking of the government for its citizens 
(e.g. Oman Daily Observer, 24 and 25 March). To also emphasise patriotism 
in the context of the pandemic, Omani doctors working in the UK, France 
and Australia were interviewed on whether they would be ready to return. 
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One of them was quoted as saying, ‘I am one of the frontline fighters against 
COVID-19. The situation in my country is currently under control. However, 
once my mother country needs me back to my duty, I will fly back immedi- 
ately [...] without thinking twice’ (Muscat Daily, 19 April; own omission). 


4.5.4 Yemen: constructing conspiracies of the enemy other 


In Yemen, the coronavirus pandemic has been clearly politicised by all 
parties — and so it was reflected in the media, being the mouthpieces of the 
parties which owned them. Each party used the pandemic to attack the other, 
claiming that the measures it took in the areas under its control were for the 
sake of the Yemeni people, while the respective other was attacked. In doing 
so, alleged and actual supporters of the other faction were included in the 
argumentation, creating a dichotomy of ‘us’ vs the cruel “enemy other’. 

When the country was still considered to be free of COVID-19 in April 
2020, but threatened by the first cases, the Houthi-affiliated media in Sana’a 
repeatedly described the pandemic as ‘biological warfare’ waged by a ‘coali- 
tion of aggression’, meaning the USA, its intelligence agency and the Saudi 
regime, to deliver the pandemic to Yemen in order to achieve what they had 
not been able to achieve during the war (e.g. Al-Thawra, Sana’a version, 
5 April). Many articles in Houthi-affiliated media considered the USA the 
main responsible actor, arguing that the coronavirus was the product of 
‘American industry’ (Al-Thawra, Sana’a version, 10 April). It was also claimed 
that ‘American Corona’ (A/-Thawra, Sana’a version, 22 April) is a virus that 
was created and developed by America to subjugate the world. It was also 
speculated that ‘there is an American tendency to spread the Corona epidemic 
and to exploit it even if it harms the American society itself” (Al-Thawra, 
Sana’a version, 4 April). COVID-19 was seen as being similar to what they 
did to ‘the American Indians when they introduced them to the smallpox 
virus through blankets, deceived them with so-called humanitarian aid and 
killed and exterminated hundreds of thousands of them’ (A/-Thawra, Sana’a 
version, 2 April). It was thus concluded in the Houthi media that the USA is 
the ‘enemy of the people’ (4/-Thawra, Sana’a version, 3 May) and it is ‘the 
one that causes humanity all this pain’. 

A review of the Houthi-media discourse indicates that the coronavirus 
pandemic has provided an opportunity to vent the state of anger against the 
West, especially the USA, and to generally attack what is considered to be 
the double standard of Western values. In this context, there was also talk 
about the ‘suspicious roles’ of the United Nations and other international 
organisations operating in Yemen (A/-Thawra, Sana’a version, 2 May). 
These actors were accused of utilising the suffering of Yemenis to receive 
more funding, whilst only distributing the crumbs of that funding to the 
Yemenis. 

Once the first casualty, a Somali migrant, was found in the Houthi- 
controlled area in Sana’a, the discourse changed from constructing an abstract 
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American or Western conspiracy to more concrete accusations toward the 
direct conflict actors. Using war-infused language, the Houthi-affiliated 
media accused Saudi Arabia and the UAE - as the “countries of aggression’ — 
of purposefully and systematically planting the virus in Yemen through con- 
tinuous flights that allegedly transported mercenaries infected with the virus 
(Al-Thawra, Sana’a version, 19 May). It was further claimed that, in the 
southern ports of Yemen, thousands of illegal immigrants from the Horn of 
Africa, or even from Chad and Nigeria, were being let in without any medical 
inspections and that the Saudi regime had established camps for Africans on 
the Yemeni border to traffic them to Yemeni cities and governorates with the 
help of networks of smugglers who work with Saudi intelligence (A/-Thawra, 
Sana’a version, 11 April). 

The media outlets of the internationally recognised government in Saudi 
exile, as well as Al-Sahwa, which is close to the Al-Islah party, took an anti- 
Houthi stance, but used the same kind of accusations, just turning them 
round. Since the Houthis are said to cooperate with Iran, their measures 
were discredited as mimicking the ineffective Iranian measures against the 
virus. According to Al-Thawra, the Riyadh version, the ‘Iranian mercenaries’ 
(meaning the Houthis) had falsified the facts, disavowing responsibility and 
concealing the true numbers and statistics of the spread of the pandemic 
in their areas of control. Thus, according to Al-Sahwa, they duplicated the 
Iranian regime’s way of managing the coronavirus crisis through political util- 
isation of the global pandemic (4/-Sahwa, 26 May). At the same time, this 
article argued that Houthi senior leaders were themselves infected with the 
virus, which they had brought back from their visits to Iran. 

The references to Iran were clearly meant to emphasise what was being 
seen as a disastrous influence of a political actor that strongly opposes 
Saudi politics in the MENA region, which is the protecting power of the 
internationally recognised Yemeni government. Using this as a pretext, the 
alleged practices of the Houthis were illustrated in gruesome pictures. In a 
report it was speculated that the Houthis were killing patients under quar- 
antine in hospital, burying them and strictly instructing their families to 
conceal their deaths (4/-Thawra, Riyadh version, 17 May). Furthermore, 
it was said that the Houthis were ‘intentionally bringing people infected 
with the coronavirus to prisons’ (Al-Thawra, Riyadh version, 27 May) or 
sending security services to arrest those suspected of being infected with 
the coronavirus instead of sending medical teams (4/-Thawra, Riyadh 
version, 17 May). Likewise, using the same tone, A/-Sahwa repeated several 
accusations toward the Houthis. In one of the articles, it was said that the 
Houthis were dealing with the coronavirus with a police mentality, as if it 
were a global conspiracy against Islam. The article argued that this was the 
same kind of denial that the Iranians were using (4/-Sahwa, 2 May). Al- 
Sahwa also disgustedly described how, in a northern neighbourhood, a local 
Houthi leader claimed that the coronavirus pandemic was ‘contrived and 
faked by Western countries’ and ‘merely an international conspiracy aimed 
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at preventing Muslims from congregational prayers and family kinship’ 
(Al-Sahwa, 7 May), while another article talked about rumours that, in 
hospitals, “Houthis will use lethal injections for people with the coronavirus 
to get rid of them directly’ (Al-Sahwa, 19 May). 


4.6 Conclusion 


By focusing on four different MENA countries with political and media 
systems that clearly differ from each other, we aimed to learn more about how 
this is reflected through discursive othering in the media. We asked who is 
being blamed for the coronavirus crisis and what manifestations of othering in 
relation to exclusionary tendencies and nationalistic rhetoric can be detected. 
In all four countries, the discursive line of the political elites defined the media 
coverage. In Egypt and Oman, the official line of the government was followed, 
resulting in Egypt in an aggressive, alarmist tone against China in particular 
and foreigners in general, whilst in Oman the tone remained harmonious but 
with a subtle othering of non-Omani citizens. In war-struck Yemen, a clear 
political instrumentalisation could be observed with blame attributed to the 
respective opponent. In particular, in the Yemeni case, but also in Egypt and 
Iraq, the blaming and shaming included those seen as opponents in inter- 
national politics, while blame was not (or to a lesser degree) attributed to 
presumed allies. In Yemen, the Houthis held the USA, Saudi Arabia and the 
UAE responsible for the virus, while the exiled government pointed to Iran. 
Also, in Iraq, a China/Iran—USA battle could be detected, albeit from a more 
distanced perspective. In Egypt, Oman and Yemen, a strong focus was on 
border control, emphasising that the threat came from abroad and employing 
nationalist and exclusionary rhetoric. 

In all four cases, the media played a questionable role by not taking a stand 
against political othering. On the contrary, the media emphasised discursive 
othering by attributing blame to others, avoiding expressions of empathy and 
abrogating responsibility. 


Note 


1 This is an expanded version of the article “The virus of the “others”? Corona and 
discursive othering in Arab media’, published in April 2021 in Journal of Arab & 
Muslim Media Research, 14(1): pp. 3-24. https://doi.org/10.1386/jammr_00022_1. 
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5 Securitisation dynamics and 
COVID-19 politics in Morocco 


Old wine in new bottles? 


Giulia Cimini and Beatriz Tomé Alonso! 


5.1 Introduction 


Moroccan authorities detected the first cases of COVID-19 at the beginning 
of March 2020. Soon afterwards, they issued a series of early and restrictive 
measures to avoid the spread of the pandemic. At first, all events with foreign 
participants were cancelled, as were public gatherings. Later on, the mari- 
time and land borders were sealed and restrictions on domestic travel were 
imposed. Mosques, hammams, cafés, schools and universities were ordered 
to close. On 20 March, a national health state of emergency was declared. 
After more than three months of strict lockdown, authorities opted for more 
targeted measures and selective confinements. Partial closures were thus 
newly imposed, but mainly on major cities such as Tangier and Casablanca 
over the summer. 

While Morocco successfully avoided a major outbreak during the first 
wave, it nonetheless saw a significant increase in the number of infections after 
the summer. Although those numbers were not as high as in neighbouring 
Europe, Morocco emerged as the one of the African countries to have the 
highest number of confirmed cases of COVID-19 (Xinhua, 2020). At the 
beginning of December 2020, it had recorded 372,620 cases and just over 
6,100 deaths since the pandemic started (Hekking, 2020a). 

Against this backdrop, this chapter centres around the following 
question: how did the emergence of an unexpected and non-traditional 
security threat such as the COVID-19 pandemic impact Morocco’s national 
politics? 

Virtually, crises can also be an opportunity for change. With respect to 
this, this chapter explores to what extent political dynamics have changed in 
response to the health crisis or simulated a change. Put it differently, whether 
Moroccans were served ‘old wine in new bottles’. Our main argument is 
that the management of the crisis can be framed as a ‘securitisation process’ 
capitalised on by the Palace and providing no exception to the traditional 
logics of governance in the country. In other words, the monarchy took the 
lion’s share to the detriment of the parliament and government that followed 
its roadmap and blessed its decisions. In addition, the tendency of Morocco’s 
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politics toward technocratisation was equally confirmed, while securitising 
the pandemic also allowed for attempts to crack down on rights like freedom 
of expression, possibly contrasting with mainstream narratives dictated by 
authorities. 

The chapter is organised as follows: first, it will illustrate the theoretical 
underpinnings of our reflection borrowing from the Copenhagen School of 
Security Studies. Next, it will analyse the discursive framing of COVID-19 
as a ‘security threat’ to both citizens and the nation by looking at two key 
traditional royal speeches. It will then illustrate the extent to which the mon- 
archy led in practice in crisis management. Finally, it will highlight how the 
‘securitisation’ of the COVID-19 crisis connects with two previous tendencies 
already present in the Moroccan context, namely, the technocratisation of 
politics and the limitation of the freedom of speech. 


5.2 Securitisation and the COVID-19 pandemic: health, human 
and national security 


By the outset of the twenty-first century, health issues were back on the inter- 
national agenda as a matter of high politics. Whereas infectious diseases 
such as HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis and malaria remained endemic — and 
largely ‘confined’ in terms of their most harmful effects — for many coun- 
tries in the Global South, a number of potentially lethal viruses responsible 
for Ebola, severe acute respiratory syndrome (SARS) or Middle East respira- 
tory syndrome (MERS) gave way to a ‘renewed sense of microbial unease’ 
(Elbe, 2019: 380). As Elbe recalls, health issues have been ‘increasingly 
articulated in the language of security’ (ibid.) — hence the rising diffusion of 
the concept of health security — and in connection to the developing ‘human 
security’ approach revolving around ‘people-centric’ accounts of threats. 
Health security — defined in relation to diseases and inadequate health care 
affecting the needs and welfare of ordinary individuals — was thus outlined 
as a ‘sub-dimension’ or component of human security in the pioneering 
Human Development Report by the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) (UNDP, 1994). In addition, health security has been increasingly 
linked to national security, whose potential effects on populations, economies 
and social stability are amplified by globalisation and international travel. 

The COVID-19 outbreak ruthlessly exposed how fragile countries can be 
in the face of a virus that knows no borders, and it pointed to the multidimen- 
sional impact of infectious diseases, which by their very nature lend them- 
selves particularly well to securitisation dynamics. 

In the words of the leading scholars of the Copenhagen School, which 
first laid out the securitisation theory, an issue becomes ‘securitised’ — hence 
a security issue — inasmuch it ‘is presented as an existential threat, requiring 
emergency measures and justifying actions outside the normal bounds of pol- 
itical procedure’ (Buzan, Weever and de Wilde, 1998: 25-6). Central to this 
process is the importance of the ‘speech act’, understood as the discursive 
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representation of certain issues — migration, illicit trafficking and drug abuse 
being the most glaring examples — as existential threats to the survival of 
given referent objects. These can be individuals, groups or issues (e.g. national 
sovereignty or the economy). In doing so, the ‘securitising’ actors are provided 
the right and legitimacy to use exceptional measures. This process, however, is 
far from being automatic. In other words, ‘only once an actor has convinced 
an audience of its legitimate need to go beyond otherwise binding rules 
and regulations (emergency mode) can we identify a case of securitization’ 
(Taureck, 2006: 55). Remarkably, these moves do not occur in a vacuum. The 
securitisation processes are influenced and modulated by power relations in a 
given context. In turn, they ‘have an impact on power relations among securi- 
tizing actors and the relevant audiences to whom they address their securi- 
tizing moves’ (Balzacq, Léonard and Ruzicka, 2016: 501). The social context 
is also relevant since it is the ‘field of power struggles’ where securitising actors 
attempt to swing the audience’s support toward a specific policy or course of 
action (Balzacq, 2005: 173). 

In our particular case, we suggest that the COVID-19 pandemic has been 
securitised by Moroccan state authorities, and by the Palace in particular, and 
framed as a threat to both citizens and the nation. To a certain extent, the 
securitisation of the pandemic is even more evident exactly because Morocco 
was not struck with the same virulence as many other European, Asian or 
American countries. By no means does this underestimate the detrimental 
effects on the Maghrebi kingdom — particularly concerning the economy — but 
we contend that securitising the pandemic has been instrumental in consoli- 
dating traditional power dynamics in the short term, and the related tendency 
toward technocratisation. It was therefore a missed opportunity for other 
institutional actors to recover their legitimacy and claim a greater role in the 
domestic political arena. 


5.3 The securitisation of the pandemic: the Palace’s central role 
through discourse and political practice 


Since the very beginning of the pandemic, the Palace has been distinguished 
for being the most proactive stakeholder — unsurprisingly, to certain extents. 
The 2011 constitution meaningfully, albeit only partly, reassessed the balance 
of power among state offices and institutions. One of the most significant 
changes, for example, concerned the extended functions and powers of 
the head of the government (Abouzzohour and Tomé Alonso, 2019: 451). 
According to Article 47, in fact, he must be named from within the party 
receiving the most votes in the election, and no longer at the king’s will. This 
remarkable shift should have been accompanied by a de facto new legitimacy 
and relevance for the prime minister (PM), that is not always the case. In fact, 
amongst persisting constitutional and unwritten constraints, personalities 
more than institutional prerogatives seem to be able to make the difference, 
as evidenced by the more charismatic leadership of former PM Abdelilah 
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Benkirane in comparison to his successor, Saadeddine El-Othmani, both 
issued from the Islamist Party of Justice and Development (Parti de la 
Justice et du Développement, PJD). The constitution still recognises the 
very broad powers and responsibilities of the king, which is the reason why 
Morocco is often referred to as an ‘executive’ monarchy (Szmolka, 2021). 
Suffice it to say that the king, even before being labelled the ‘head of state’, 
is the ‘commander of the faithful’, the most powerful religious authority of 
the country. By virtue of this title, he rules by royal decrees (dahirs) without 
being subject to the principle of accountability or responsibility. The king’s 
role in national politics is of primary relevance. This is particularly evident if 
one considers that his annual speeches before parliament dictate the political 
agenda, along with the fact that he presides over the council of ministers, 
which is responsible for state orientations, among other things. Last but not 
least, the monarchy’s influence on the executive branch is always assured by 
the presence of technocratic figures within the cabinet and by the choice of 
the ‘ministries of sovereignty’. 

Beyond constitutional prerogatives, the centrality of the monarchy is 
more entrenched with a ‘traditional’ understanding of power in a Weberian 
sense, that is a power legitimised by long-standing customs and practices. In 
this, the monarchy’s authority is deeply rooted in the Moroccan way of gov- 
ernance and defines a kind of informal ‘hierarchy’ in the decision-making 
process. A distinction between ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ elites can thus 
be traced: among the former are King Mohammed VI and his small circle 
of confidants, whilst the latter include political parties and parliamentary 
leaders (Feliu and Parejo Fernandez, 2009: 108-12). With regard to this, the 
pandemic has further highlighted the imbalance of power and resources in 
favour of primary elites. 

As mentioned above, the ‘securitisation’ approach is inextricably linked 
to ‘speech acts’, the vehicles through which a previously non-politicised 
issue comes to the forefront of public debate as an existential threat that 
needs to be dealt with using exceptional measures. Crisis management thus 
goes through the discursive construction of the threat and the responses 
to it. The ways in which both are framed and addressed deserve further 
attention. 

Traditionally, the king addresses a speech to the nation on two main 
occasions: the Throne Commemoration on 29 July and the Anniversary of 
the Revolution of the King and the People on 20 August. Less than a month 
apart, these two speeches were substantially different in 2020, the former 
being imbued with optimism and pride, and the latter with sombre tones and 
pessimism. This shifting approach may be in part due to the upsurge of cases 
over the summer with the most restrictive measures being relaxed. In both 
cases, three core clusters emerge — what we may define as a tripartite struc- 
ture — in which two are recurrent themes. The triad ‘claiming — giving thanks — 
calling for’ in the discourse of the first speech stands in contrast to the triad 
‘claiming — blaming — calling for’ in the discourse of the second. 
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In July 2020, the king claimed the need for strict measures serving a 
dual priority: protecting the citizens and the highest interest of the nation 
(Kingdom of Morocco, 2020a). He praised their effectiveness whilst also 
acknowledging the harsh impact they had on weaker sections of the popu- 
lation. After that, he proudly acknowledged the ‘awareness, discipline and 
positive responsiveness’ of Moroccans and the nation coming hand in hand 
with solidarity and patriotism. Lastly, he called for national unity to realise 
social justice all across the country, and to develop a more inclusive model of 
development — also in light of the criticalities highlighted by the pandemic, 
such as the dependence of certain sectors on external hazards, the size of the 
informal sector and the weakness of social protection networks. 

The speech in August was in a completely different vein. As elsewhere, 
war-related terminology has been the mainstream discursive framework of 
the pandemic. In this royal speech, references to past hardships and sacrifices 
were combined with mentions of the current ‘fight’ and the ‘unfinished 
battle’ that characterises these ‘difficult, unprecedented times for everyone’ 
(Kingdom of Morocco, 2020b). The king’s heavy and pessimistic tone — a nov- 
elty in itself — further highlighted the gravity of the circumstances. The king 
claimed the genuineness of the measures taken and praised their effectiveness, 
as evidenced by the low number of deaths and infection in comparison to 
many other countries. However, he quickly transferred the responsibility for 
the increased number of cases after the lockdown was lifted on to those who 
deny the existence of the pandemic or believe it has passed, those who do not 
respect the prescriptions of public authorities or who do not take appropriate 
hygiene measures. This unspecified ‘significant fringe of the population’ was 
blamed head-on for its ‘inadmissible relaxation’. Lastly, he called to patri- 
otism, equating it with individual responsibility to take care of the well-being 
and safety of the collective. Against the backdrop of a nation portrayed as 
cohesive, patriotic and in solidarity, where the monarchy and the people act 
in concert, the rule-breakers are consequently depicted as running against the 
core values of the nation. 

By defining the extent of the emergency and framing it, the king acted as 
the key securitising player. In so doing, he not only defined the boundaries of 
discourse and the trajectories of action, but also emerged as an actor capable 
of assuming the leadership in difficult times. He did this without resorting to 
a typical paternalistic tone. 

Two interesting aspects emerge from these royal discourses: firstly, the 
transfer of responsibility away from the authorities to the citizenry, or at least 
part of it, according to a rhetoric approach that is by no means exclusive 
to Morocco. Indeed, regime type does not seem to be the crucial variable in 
this sense, as this has been a practice largely observed internationally. In this 
chapter we are arguing that the crisis triggered by the pandemic has confirmed 
the centrality of the Palace: remarkably, this statement holds true except for 
its liability for any deficiencies or failures. This is not new, either. Notably, 
political parties are the main traditional scapegoats of the country’s missed 
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development objectives, and they are perceived as such by the citizenry at 
large. On this occasion, irresponsible citizens were blamed and held account- 
able for a possible recrudescence of the pandemic. It is worth noting that, by 
virtue of these discourses, the king reiterated a ‘direct? communication with 
his ‘dear people’, thus bypassing any intermediaries, and highlighted the rele- 
vance of the unity between the crown and the people, which is a unity of 
purpose as well. 

Secondly, in syne with the securitisation process, this rhetoric leaves no 
room for questioning either the current choices or those in the past that have 
led to the present crisis (Laaroussi, 2020). For example, almost no debate was 
held on the neoliberal economic model that led to the systematic dismantle- 
ment of the public health care system, which is highly penalised in comparison 
to the private sector and accessible only to a small segment of the population, 
thereby reinforcing existing inequalities (Cimini and Mansouri, 2020). 

In this sense, the Moroccan government has completely endorsed the king’s 
‘securitisation’ speech and has also itself become a ‘securitising’ actor. In the 
parliament, current PM Saadeddine El-Othmani referred to the COVID-19 
pandemic as a crisis ‘without precedents’ which 


requires from the government and from all national forces — parliament, 
trade unions and professional organisations, the media and intellectuals, 
civil society and citizens — a high level of patriotism and commitment, 
solidarity and mutual aid, as well as innovation, to overcome this virus 
and face its repercussions. 

(Moroccan Parliament, 2020) 


Not only discursively, but also in practice, the Palace took the lead. Our next 
section will explore this dimension. 


5.4 Leading the crisis: measures and domains of intervention 


To better appreciate who securitised the COVID-19 and how, it is useful 
to recall here what impact the virus had in the country. According to the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), Morocco’s gross domestic product 
(GDP) is expected to shrink by 7% by the end of the year (IMF, 2020). The 
National Tourist Confederation estimates that tourism-related revenues 
decreased by 92% in the first three quarters of 2020 (CNT, 2020). In particular, 
the informal economy, precarious workers, women and migrants suffered the 
most during the lockdown measures and saw their social and economic rights 
reduced (Zaireg, 2020). 

This deterioration in the economic situation and the increasing uncer- 
tainties regarding the future come at a difficult time for Morocco. In 2019, 
King Mohammed VI indirectly acknowledged the failure of the development 
model which has been the centrepiece of the strategy to fight poverty since 
the 2005 launch of the National Human Development Initiative (Desrues, 
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2007; Tomé-Alonso and Garcia de Paredes, 2020). Indeed, a 2019 Oxfam 
report ranks Morocco as the most unequal country in North Africa (Oxfam, 
2019). As Desrues and Garcia de Paredes (2019) point out, these inequal- 
ities affect rural areas and young people most of all. A recent UNDP Human 
Development Report also highlights the fact that ‘inequality stagnated in 
Morocco’ (UNDP, 2019: 118), whilst its progress in the Human Development 
Index went from an average annual growth of 1.53% to 1.14%. 

The COVID-19 crisis has also exposed ‘educational inequalities’ and 
‘enduring fragilities’, such as the digital divide, the school system’s inability to 
quickly switch to online platforms and the difficulty of poor families in densely 
populated households (Chalfaouat and Cimini, 2020; see also Chapter 10 by 
El Hage and Yehya in this volume). 

Even more remarkably, it was immediately evident that the fragility of 
public health care and its incapacity to absorb the shock led to a much greater 
outbreak of cases. After all, since 2019 public sector doctors and medical 
students have been denouncing substandard infrastructure, unfair “compe- 
tition’ with the private sector and the uneven distribution of facilities and 
personnel across regions and between urban and rural areas, among other 
problems (Cimini and Chalfaouat, 2020). 

It is therefore plausible to think that Morocco focused on a prevention 
strategy through early restrictive measures being well aware of the poor 
capacity of its public health sector. At the same time, remarkable financial 
resources were injected into the system to the extent that some describe these 
efforts as the ‘Moroccan Marshall Plan’ (Laaroussi, 2020). 

Along with restrictive corrective measures such as the lockdown, the man- 
datory closure of establishments or travel bans, Moroccan authorities have 
indeed been proactive in taking health- and economic-related measures 
quickly. When tracing back the decisions taken along their chain of command, 
it becomes evident that the Palace is at the heart of the decision-making pro- 
cess. Most of the initiatives were spearheaded by it, and the leading figures 
or forces all gravitated around it. As early as March 2020, the king designed 
the roadmap to face the crisis. He launched a special fund ‘to cover the costs 
of upgrading the medical system, support the national economy to cope with 
the shocks induced by this pandemic’ (MAP, 2020c). Under the king’s input, 
many corporations and businessmen contributed to this fund with donations, 
also encouraged by the promise of tax relief (Morocco World News, 2020). In 
his speeches, the king proudly claimed his role in mobilising the aid needed for 
the population. Informal workers also receive 80-1,200 Moroccan dirhams 
(€7-110) per month based on the size of their household (OECD, 2020: 3). 
In the first weeks of the pandemic, Morocco doubled the available inten- 
sive care beds from 1,640 to 3,000 units (Hatim, 2020). Moreover, upon the 
instructions of Mohammed VI — the Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces — the Royal Armed Forces (Forces Armées Royales) quickly took 
action and deployed, for example, a military hospital in Benslimane in the 
Casablanca-Settat region, which was one of the most affected ones (MAP, 
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2020a). In fact, the king ordered the mobilisation of military medical infra- 
structure and personnel as further support in facing COVID-19 (Hekking, 
2020b). The armed forces, then, played a key role in the management of the 
pandemic, not only in relation to health care facilities but also to ensure that 
the measures imposed by the authorities were complied with. 

Not only does the deployment of the army emphasise the royal leader- 
ship, but it also has a positive impact on an already much-trusted institution. 
As a ‘rule’, Moroccan institutions hardly win their citizens’ trust, with few 
exceptions. With the necessary caution that every survey brings with it, the 
Moroccan “Trust in Institutions’ Index points out very high levels of confi- 
dence for both the army and the police: 83.3% and 78%, respectively. By con- 
trast, representative and elective institutions score much lower: only 22.6% 
trust political parties and 32.7% trust the parliament (MIPA, 2019). 

With great media visibility, additional initiatives included the royal- 
sponsored campaign of testing in the private sector, as well as the royal amnesty 
granted to more than 5,000 prisoners for humanitarian reasons, but with no 
benefit for the most troubled and politicised cases, such as the prisoners from 
the Rif social movement. With a strong emotional impact, Mohammed VI 
also ordered the repatriation of thousands of Moroccan citizens who had 
been stranded abroad since the earlier border closures after months of waiting 
and uncertainty. Finally, and in line with his pivot to Africa and commitment 
to cooperation among countries in the Global South or South-South cooper- 
ation, the king boosted the country’s role internationally by allocating aid to 
African countries. 

Indeed, the centrality of the monarchy is not only produced in the 
domestic space, but also in the international arena, traditionally considered 
the ‘reserved domain’ of Mohammed VI (Hernando de Larramendi and 
Fernandez Molina, 2014). In the context of the pandemic, Mohammed VI 
reaffirmed his ‘African vocation’ — which began after Morocco’s return to the 
African Union (AU) in 2017 (Hernando de Larramendi and Tomé Alonso, 
2017) — by ordering the shipment of medical supplies to African countries 
(MAP, 2020b). One relevant aspect of this cooperation is that the materials 
which have been sent are completely manufactured in Morocco, ‘which is 
interpreted as a message to all the countries of the continent: we must count on 
our own forces; Africa must mobilize its own resources against the pandemic 
and its dire consequences’ (Canales, 2020). Thus, Morocco wants to emerge 
as a leading actor in cooperation as well as in trade exchanges, deploying its 
soft power and becoming a resource hub in the African continent. The king’s 
proposal to create a Joint African Operation structure can also be understood 
in this sense (Medias24, 2020b). 

Moreover, Morocco has confirmed its increasing interest in establishing 
new partnerships with non-traditional allies like China (Abouzzohour and 
Tomé Alonso, 2019). In this sense, the expected vaccination campaign is also 
an opportunity to develop closer links with China. As stated by the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, ‘the two cooperation agreements related to anti-COVID-19 
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vaccine clinical trials’, which were signed between Rabat and Beijing, ‘come to 
consolidate and flesh out the dynamic of cooperation between Morocco and 
China, with a new and promising dimension of cooperation’ (MAEC, 2020). 

In sum, and despite the challenges faced during the COVID-19 crisis and 
the foreseeable economic and social consequences, Morocco has sought to 
strengthen its image at international level. In this sense, some European polit- 
ical figures and media outlets have praised the management of the pandemic, 
specifically the drastic response from the regime and its ability to quickly 
adapt production to face the new needs to the extent that it can be considered 
as a model to follow. For example, French leftist member of parliament Jean- 
Luc Mélenchon stated that ‘Morocco has performed well in its plan to combat 
COVID-19 by commandeering its textile industry to make protective masks. 
France should be inspired by it’ (Laaroussi, 2020). 


5.5 Old wine: the impetus of technocratisation and a legalist, 
punitive approach 


The aforementioned securitisation process takes place in a broader, par- 
ticular context of power relations and dynamics. Two trends in particular 
seem to be confirmed in 2020 during the pandemic: on the one hand, 
the technocratisation of politics, already boosted since the arrival of 
Mohammed VI to the throne, and the parallel ‘retreat’ of the more purely 
political actors. 

On the other hand, freedom of expression and freedom of the press have 
never ceased to be questioned, even long before the pandemic. 

Hence, citizens have been called to adhere to top-down orders and to close 
their ranks around ‘those who know’. During the first and second waves of 
the pandemic, ‘technical knowledge’ remained unquestioned. Beyond wide- 
spread calls for the security of society, a broader debate on the political actors 
charged with providing security has largely been absent, as has a deeper 
reflection on the meanings and referent objects of security (Laaroussi, 2020). 
Without disregarding the relevance of specific expertise, it is nonetheless 
worth observing that ‘technocracy’ and ‘technocratic figures’ are traditionally 
double-edged swords in Morocco. 

More specifically, they have been the instruments used by the monarchy 
for interference and control over national politics and public affairs. The 
idea of authority in the country thus combines the rise of technocratic elites 
and an executive monarchy that ‘governs and controls the limit of what is 
politically permissible’ (Ojeda Garcia and Suarez Collado, 2015: 51). Public 
management is then depoliticised and de-democratised (Brown, 2015: 18) 
and the figure of the monarch appears reinforced compared to that of other 
actors in the Moroccan political space. It is no coincidence that, starting 
from the coordination meeting held in Casablanca in March 2020 under 
the king’s auspices which produced the roadmap for action against the pan- 
demic, those appearing in the front line next to Mohammed VI were not 
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only his ‘royal’ ministers (for example, the Minister of the Interior) but also 
technocrats. Notably, Mohamed El Youbi, the director of epidemiology 
at the Ministry of Health, completely overshadowed the minister himself, 
Khalid Ait Taleb. 

By moving away from the other Moroccan institutions and reinforcing 
the logic of the executive monarchy, technocratisation runs in the direction 
of consolidating citizens’ distrust in elected institutions. The parliament and 
the political parties have once again relegated themselves to a marginal pos- 
ition, renouncing their role as ‘the link between society and political decision- 
makers’ (Maghraoui, 2019: 18). Like the parliament, they have simply echoed 
the king’s words and blessed the decisions taken. Ina follow-up to the measures 
undertaken against the pandemic, and in line with the overall securitisation 
framework, PM Saadeddine El-Othmani stated: 


For its part, the government is mobilised, under the enlightened lead- 
ership of HM King Mohammed VI, may God preserve him, to assume 
its full responsibility, as a united team, and to undertake whatever the 
situation requires in terms of actions and decisions, in an energetic and 
orderly manner. [...] These measures, which were able to distinguish 
our country and allow it to be at the level of the requirements of this 
conjuncture, were taken in accordance with the Directives of HM King 
Mohammed VI [...] and under his direct supervision [...]. His Majesty 
had thus given his High instructions in order to take all the necessary 
measures to bring our country to safety, including the organisation of 
the operation for the return of Moroccans from the Chinese city of 
Wuhan. 

(Moroccan Parliament, 2020; own omissions) 


In doing so, from the very beginning, Othmani validated the leadership role 
of the monarchy while exposing the government’s role of implementing royal 
decisions. At least implicitly, he corroborates the current balance of power 
and the marginalisation of elected institutions in the decision-making pro- 
cess. By calling for ‘national unity’, it is difficult for political parties — even 
within the government coalition — to propose debates or alternative policies. 
Indeed, a division between leadership and management responsibility is 
established. 

As for the second trend mentioned before, it is important to observe that 
securitisation dynamics also play out when the identified threat becomes 
an all-encompassing category in the name of which a number of rights are 
restricted. Freedom of expression is a case in point. 

In 2019, Reporters Without Borders warned about the judicial harassment 
suffered by journalists in Morocco (Reporters Without Borders, 2019) when it 
was obvious that social networks were being used for political criticism (Tomé 
Alonso and Garcia de Paredes, 2020). Social networks were thus the targets of 
the controversial draft law number 22.20, which attempted to criminalise false 
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information on the internet (‘fake news’; see also Chapter 4 by Richter et al. in 
this volume). Presented to the government council by the Ministry of Justice 
in late March 2020, the draft law provided a basis for prison sentences and 
high fines (Medias24, 2020a). Indeed, some people had already been arrested 
for ‘false rumours’ (BBC, 2020). International human rights institutions and 
civil society organisations have been particularly critical of the draft law and 
expressed their concern about the vagueness of notions such as ‘threatening 
public order, security and the Monarchy’s constants’. These charges have been 
considered as pretexts ‘to censor relevant information uncomfortable for the 
government or use the COVID-19 crisis as a pretext to silence the voices of 
dissent’ (Kacha, 2020). 

In addition to the socio-economic measures listed before, Moroccan 
authorities have taken some punitive measures. Remarkably, during the first 
month after the state of medical emergency was declared, 2,593 people were 
prosecuted for disrespecting the health-related restrictions (Medias24, 2020c). 
Among the arrests, one of the most notorious and debated was that of the 
Salafist Abou Naim, who was sentenced to one year in prison and a pecuniary 
sanction after uploading a video criticising the decision of the High Council 
of Ulemas to close Moroccan mosques to fight the spread of COVID-19 
(Sefrioui, 2020). Likewise, the pandemic did not stop arbitrary arrests of out- 
spoken journalists and activists on charges that seem backed by scant evi- 
dence but which are punctually linked to sexual or espionage offences (Cimini 
and Mansouri, 2020). 


5.6 Conclusion 


The COVID-19 crisis in Morocco has undergone a clear securitisation pro- 
cess. The king Mohammed VI has not only confirmed himself to be the key 
securitising actor, but has also strengthened his authority. By centralising all 
the major initiatives to curb the pandemic and address its socio-economic 
consequences without losing direct contact with ‘his dear people’ (not only 
through his speeches, but also through official media) and by boosting dip- 
lomatic international activities traditionally in his domain, the monarch has 
emerged as the key actor and the only one capable of leading the country 
through this delicate and uncertain period. 

Under the ‘instructions of the king’ (following the formula used by media 
outlets), restrictive measures as well as health- and economic-related ones 
have been taken. These measures have not aroused remarkable resistance 
from any political parties, organisations or social movements, nor have they 
called into question the structural, dysfunctional allocation of resources to 
the public health sector and domestic power balance. 

For its part, both the government and the ‘opposition’ have been 
marginalised in the decision-making process. At the same time, they have not 
claimed a major role, self-limiting themselves to follow the decisions of the 
Palace. Interestingly, the centrality of the latter — even in these exceptional 
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circumstances — holds true except for its liability for any shortcomings or 
failures to manage the pandemic that, in this context, fall on irresponsible 
citizens. 

Lastly, the process of securitisation has not only confirmed an enduring 
trend of technocratisation but has also favoured a clampdown on the 
restrictions of freedom of expression as the thwarted attempt of draft law 
against fake news and arbitrary arrests shows. 

In conclusion, rather than old wine in new bottles, we could say that the 
‘bottles’ — understood here as dynamics and actors at stake — are also the 
same. In this, the exceptionality of the pandemic was not taken as an input 
or trigger to alter the status quo, but rather as a tool to further consolidate it. 


Notes 


1 Dr Cimini acknowledges the financial support of the Germany-based Gerda Henkel 
Foundation in the context of the project ‘Security for whom? Reshaping notions of 
state legitimacy for a new social contract’. Dr Tomé Alonso also acknowledges the 
financial support of the Research Project, ‘Crisis and Regional Change Processes 
in North Africa: The Implications for Spain’ (CSO2017-84949-C3-3-P), financed by 
the Spanish Ministry of the Economy, Industry and Competitiveness (MINECO), 
the State Research Agency (AED) and the European Regional Development Fund 
(ERDF). 

2 Here, as in the case of other non-English biographical references, the translation is 
by the authors. 
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6 Status-seeking in times of a global 
pandemic 


The United Arab Emirates’ foreign 
policy during COVID-19 


Alexander Lohse 


6.1 Introduction 


In December 2019, while the Chinese city of Wuhan was experiencing a sus- 
picious rise in cases of pneumonia with an unknown cause (WHO, 2020a), 
the leadership of the United Arab Emirates (UAE) announced the upcoming 
year 2020 to be “the year of preparations for the next 50 years” (UAE, 2020a). 
Heading for the ‘Golden Jubilee of the Union’ in 2021, after fifty years of 
independence, the UAE was about to complete its long-term development 
plan, Vision 2021. However, only one month after the announcement, the 
novel coronavirus reached the UAE — the first country in the Middle East and 
North Africa (MENA) region to be hit. When the World Health Organization 
(WHO) declared COVID-19 to be a global pandemic in March 2020, the 
global crisis that the virus had caused threatened to destroy many of the 
achievements the UAE’s leadership was planning to celebrate in 2021. 

The COVID-19 crisis especially hit those sectors that were part of the 
UAE's diversification strategies for a post-oil economy, as outlined in Vision 
2021: tourism, trade, aviation and logistics, as well as real estate and con- 
struction. Combined with a collapsing oil market, the resulting ‘twin crises’ 
(Young, 2020) severely affected the UAE’s economy. However, a decade 
after its launch, Vision 2021 had already yielded some results. The UAE had 
extended its capacities in artificial intelligence (AT), health and other sectors 
that helped the government to handle this crisis. The authoritarian techno- 
cratic governance structure and status as a rentier state that had produced the 
financial leeway to remain flexible in times of economic recession also enabled 
a rapid and comprehensive domestic response to the pandemic. 

Thus, whereas domestic crisis management entirely occupied many states 
around the globe, the UAE took advantage of the situation and embarked 
on a foreign policy strategy that aimed to improve its international status. 
For more than a decade, the UAE had continuously improved its regional 
standing, setting the state on track to become a regional power. As laid out 
in Vision 2021, the UAE wanted ‘to be among the best countries in the world 
by 2021’ (UAE, 2014: preface). As international status and reputation have 
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become essential preconditions for recognition as a regional power, Vision 
2021 made the UAE’s ‘prestige as a regional and international role model 
[and] developing sectors of excellence and national champions’ (UAE, 
2014: 12; own addition) top foreign policy priorities. With little time left until 
the ‘Golden Jubilee’, the COVID-19 crisis set the stage for the UAE to work 
towards achieving this goal. 

This chapter will point out the economic and societal impact of the COVID- 
19 crisis in the UAE and the Emirates’ strategy to cope with it. Building on 
the growing International Relations (IR) literature on international status 
and status-seeking strategies, it will show how the Emirati leadership turned 
the global crisis into an opportunity to raise its international status. Firstly, 
the UAE started a humanitarian aid initiative reaching more than seventy 
countries in the first months of the pandemic, claiming to be the most active 
provider of COVID-19 assistance in the world in early 2020 (UAE Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and International Competition, 2020). During this cam- 
paign, the UAE also offered help to developed countries such as Italy, Greece 
and the USA, as well as to regional opponents like Iran or Bashar al-Assad’s 
Syria (UAE Federal Competitiveness and Statistics Authority, 2020: 183— 
98). Secondly, the UAE reconfigured its international relations, establishing 
cooperation with regional and global powers to improve its standing in 
prestigious areas such as high-tech and vaccine research and to extend the 
number of states that recognise the UAE’s status. However, as will be shown, 
while the UAE’s status-seeking strategies facilitated in cases such as Israel or 
Syria improving bilateral ties, 1t complicated reconciliation with fellow Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC) member Qatar. 


6.2 The impact of the COVID-19 pandemic on the UAE’s economy 
and society 


The global economic repercussions of the COVID-19 pandemic had severe 
implications for vital sectors of the UAE’s economy. As 30% of its gross 
domestic product (GDP) depends on the oil sector, the crash of oil markets in 
early 2020 severely affected the country. When Organisation of the Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) countries and Russia were unable to compromise 
on oil production cuts in March 2020, a price war between the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia and Russia ensued. While the global oil demand was collapsing 
due to the pandemic, OPEC's crude production surged more than it had for 
almost thirty years (Smith, 2020). Anticipating the troubles arising from oil 
dependency, the UAE had started to develop other sectors of the economy in 
the 1980s, making 1t the most diversified economy of all GCC states. Trying to 
capitalise on global economic developments, the UAE concentrated its efforts 
on becoming a hub of globalisation (Guéraiche, 2017: 77ff.). Today, the most 
important non-oil sectors of the UAE’s economy include trade, construc- 
tion, transportation, finance and real estate (UAE Ministry of Economics, 
2020: 26f.). This, however, has led to an extreme dependency on the free 
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movement of goods and money. Therefore, when countries around the globe 
responded to the pandemic by closing borders and limiting trade and travel, 
the economic situation in the UAE deteriorated. 

Having said that, the achievements since the launch of Vision 2021 have 
helped the UAE to cope with the repercussions of the crisis. In making a 
knowledge-based economy, a first-rate education system and a world-class 
healthcare system three of the six pillars of Vision 2021’s National Agenda, 
the UAE has been focusing on improving these sectors for several years (UAE, 
2018). Therefore, the UAE was the only country in the MENA region besides 
Israel that the WHO placed into the highest category of states in terms of pre- 
paredness for COVID-19 in February 2020 (WHO, 2020b). As Mohammed 
bin Rashid, the ruler of Dubai and prime minister of the UAE, pointed out 
in March 2020, the UAE’s preparedness was a direct result of reforms since 
2010: ‘Over the past 10 years, we have invested in smart learning, electronic 
and smart services to enhance our readiness for emergencies and disasters. 
Today we are reaping the fruits of our strenuous efforts’ (cited in Emirates 
News Agency, 2020a). 

Besides good preparation, the efficient technocratic administration and 
the authoritarian rule in the UAE helped to handle the pandemic domestic- 
ally (Lynch, 2020: 3). In response to the global COVID-19 crisis, the UAE 
continued its efforts to strengthen governance capabilities in vital sectors. In 
this regard, the prime minister announced a review of the UAE’s government 
structure, resulting in a cabinet reshuffle that put a stronger focus on eco- 
nomic planning, food and water security, and advanced technology (Soubrier, 
2020a: 11). The measures, which also included streamlining and downsizing 
the administration, were aimed at creating ‘a government that is more agile, 
flexible and fast to maintain its pace with new and different priorities’, 
according to Mohammed bin Rashid (cited in ASG, 2020: 1). 

Key factors in the UAE’s strategy to limit infections with and fatal- 
ities from COVID-19 were massive disinfection and testing campaigns 
and surveillance of its citizens. Starting in March, the UAE’s government 
implemented strict public movement restrictions as part of its “National 
Disinfection Programme’. Surveillance technologies, introduced originally 
to strengthen the ruling monarchy’s hold on power, played a central role in 
the enforcement of these restrictions. In Dubai, the government was able 
to detect any unauthorised public movement by linking biometric data 
with phone numbers and car number plates. Tracking the movement of its 
citizens, the authorities sanctioned anyone who went out without an offi- 
cial permit (Hedges, 2020: 35f.; see also Chapter 2 by Demmelhuber, Gurol 
and Zumbrágel in this volume). In addition, the UAE used its expertise in 
technology for innovative solutions, such as COVID-19 detection helmets 
(Soubrier, 2020a: 12f.). In October, the UAE became the first country in 
the world to conduct more COVID-19 tests than the number of inhabitants 
(Emirates News Agency, 2020b). Thus, the UAE’s focus on areas stretching 
from technology to health during the last ten years have helped to prepare 
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the country for the COVID-19 crisis. Regarding the economic repercussions 
of COVID-19, the UAE implemented stimulus packages totalling nearly 
$35 billion to stabilise the economy (UAE, 2020b). Other measures included 
$70 billion to increase bank liquidity and ease lending restrictions as well 
as $76 billion to support the private sector (Young, 2020: 484). Whereas the 
full consequences of the crisis are still uncertain, the UAE’s economy appears 
to be more stable than a decade ago. During the financial crisis of 2007-9, 
the near-bankruptcy of several government-related companies in Dubai, first 
of all Dubai World, brought Dubai’s economy to the brink of collapse. In 
contrast to the situation back then, Dubai World was even able to repay 
$8.2 billion of its debt stemming from the financial crisis in the middle of 
the COVID-19 crisis in 2020 (Mogielnicki, 2020a: 11). As Dubai and Abu 
Dhabi turned to international markets in 2020 to finance their COVID-19 
measures, the demand for those bonds exceeded the offer many times over, 
hinting at the continued reliance of investors on the UAE’s economic sta- 
bility (Mogielnicki, 2020b). Thus, although the world was facing the most 
significant recession since World War II, the UAE’s economy seemed more 
resilient than a decade ago. For the time being, the financial resources from its 
extractive industries, which fed into sovereign wealth funds with an estimated 
value of more than $1 trillion, gave the UAE the leeway to handle the global 
crisis (O’Driscoll et al., 2020: 37). Accordingly, the UAE’s prime minister 
expressed the goal ‘to restore the UAE to its pre-Covid-19 glory “faster than 
any other country in the world”? (cited in Gibbon, 2020). 

However, several long-term challenges remain. Borrowing money at times 
of growing budget deficits will present the UAE with significant challenges 
in the future. The UAE has been trying to increase its financial stability for 
some time, for example imposing a value-added tax in 2018 as an additional 
source of income. Considering the uncertain global demand for oil in the 
future, this combination might destabilise the UAE’s rent-based economy 
and social contract (Mogielnicki, 2020b). In case of government spending 
reductions, the UAE will have to weigh different policy options also regarding 
their impact on regime stability. Thus, fiscal belt-tightening will likely not only 
cause reduced funds in social spending and the public sector, but will cer- 
tainly also limit funds for foreign policy (Young, 2020: 482-4). As foreign and 
humanitarian aid and prestigious events can be costly, this might impair the 
UAE’s status-seeking strategies and, consequently, its endeavour to become 
a regional power. Although these are relatively long-term considerations, 
the UAE’s foreign policy during the COVID-19 crisis has provided the first 
impression of the consequences of budgetary restraint. 


6.3 Status-seeking strategies 


Although IR scholars have long regarded international standing as one of 
the driving forces of states” foreign policies (e.g. Galtung, 1964; Gilpin, 1981), 
approaches of international status have only gained a new impetus in IR 
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during the last two decades. Rising powers in particular, such as China, Russia 
or Brazil, have been prominent examples of the interplay of power accumu- 
lation and status-seeking as a means to improve a state’s global or regional 
ranking (e.g. Paul, Welch Larson and Wohlforth, 2014; Welch Larson and 
Shevchenko, 2019). According to Ward (2017: 3), 


as states become more powerful, their foreign policies often express not 
only a desire for more power and wealth, but also [...] ambitions for 
higher status. The drive for international status takes the form of policies 
aimed at acquiring markers of high status — like advanced technology, 
military victories and institutional reforms — along with demands that 
other states behave in ways that recognise the rising state’s new position 
and the rights and privileges it entails. 

(own omission) 


Welch Larson, Paul and Wohlforth (2014: 7) define international status as 
‘collective beliefs about a given state’s ranking on valued attributes (wealth, 
coercive capabilities, culture, demographic position, socio-political organ- 
isation and diplomatic clout)’. In this view, status refers to the position a 
state occupies within a social hierarchy, which can be either membership 
in an esteemed club of states (e.g. the G7 or the UN Security Council) or 
the ranking within a group (Ward, 2017: 35). This position, however, fun- 
damentally depends on recognition by others. A state can achieve a cer- 
tain status only if other actors recognise its standing in a specific hierarchy. 
Correspondingly, it is not the mere possession of a valued attribute, but 
the perception and interpretation of those attributes by others that confer 
status (Welch Larson, Paul and Wohlforth, 2014: 7f.; Welch Larson and 
Shevchenko, 2019: 4). 

In order to persuade other actors to recognise a specific status, states resort 
to signalling strategies. These comprise ‘an assertive type of information trans- 
mission whereby the seeking state undertakes to attract other states’ attention 
through diplomatic activity, repeated proclamations, ample use of rhetoric 
and acquisition of status symbols’ (Carvalho Pinto, 2019: 350). As status sig- 
nalling needs to go along with a high degree of visibility and a lack of ambi- 
guity (Welch Larson, Paul and Wohlforth, 2014: 11f.; Renshon, 2017: 24), 
status symbols form an integral part of most signalling strategies. Some of 
the most common status symbols include space programmes, high-tech weap- 
onry, leading positions in international organisations, hosting international 
events such as summits or sporting events or heading important statistics, 
e.g. economic growth rates. Such assets of a state represent manifestations of 
1ts status ambitions. In turn, status-conferring actors can make their recogni- 
tion evident through status markers, such as accepting a state to a high-status 
group or consulting it on vital regional or global issues, but also through posi- 
tive mentions in speeches and state visits (Welch Larson, Paul and Wohlforth, 
2014: 10ff.; Ward, 2017: 35-41). 
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Not all states, however, are equally important in the recognition of another 
state’s international status. Accordingly, the status-seeking strategies of any 
state are targeted at a specific peer group. Whereas recognition by established 
great powers is the precondition for access to the great power club, the peer 
group of a rising regional power includes global major powers as well as 
other established powers in the region (Ward, 2017: 39f.). Besides factors 
such as power and geographical proximity, activity in similar areas of inter- 
national politics also determines which states are part of a peer group. Such 
similar states matter for status recognition whilst competing for status in the 
same policy fields, such as humanitarian politics or mediation (Wohlforth 
et al., 2017: 527ff.; Renshon, 2017: 22f.). Thus, as the UAE desires recogni- 
tion as a regional power, it has to direct its status-seeking strategies above all 
towards the global powers China, Russia and the USA, as well as influential 
regional states such as Iran, Israel and Saudi Arabia. However, Qatar — as 
an important regional player and a very similar state — also forms a central 
part of the UAE’s reference group. As Qatar has occupied the same foreign 
policy niches that are vital areas of the UAE’s status-seeking strategies, the 
resulting status rivalry has rendered the conflict between the two states even 
more complicated (Khorrami, 2020). 


6.4 Status-seeking in times of a global pandemic 


The UAE is the best illustration of the assumption that status-seeking strat- 
egies need to be visible and unambiguous. As Carvalho Pinto has shown on the 
example of gender equality and women’s participation in the Emirati work- 
force, the UAE has become sophisticated in turning ‘cases and information 
that underlie the signalling strategy into spectacular media affairs’ (Carvalho 
Pinto, 2019: 351). Inso doing, the UAE at times diverts its audience from actual 
shortcomings in the respective area of status-seeking. Whereas the UAE’s 
gender equality record is rather poor in a global comparison, the Emirati 
administration publicises the relatively favourable regional comparison and 
highlights supposed improvements by pointing to Emirati role models such as 
Mariam al-Mansouri, the first Arab female fighter pilot (ibid.: 353-5). Besides 
women’s rights, sustainability and renewable energy, technology and science, 
as well as humanitarianism and tolerance are central issues in the UAE’s 
status-signalling. Some examples of publicised achievements in those areas 
include the opening of the International Renewable Energy Agency (IRENA) 
in Masdar City in 2009 as the first international agency in the MENA region 
(Al Nowais, 2013), sending the first Arab astronaut to the International Space 
Station in 2019 (Asharq Al-Awsat, 2019) and the first visit of a Pope to the 
Arabian Peninsula in 2019 (UAE Embassy in Washington, 2020). The UAE 
has thereby been trying to project an image as a role model and leader of 
Arab and (less often) Muslim or Persian Gulf countries in terms of issue areas 
directed at a mostly American audience (Carvalho Pinto, 2019: 350). Taking 
a leading position not only globally, but also within the MENA region, the 
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USA has been the primary addressee of the UAE’s status-seeking policies 
(ibid.: 351). 

However, the COVID-19 pandemic has accelerated global and regional 
dynamics. While the USA has been on the retreat since at least the presi- 
dency of Barack Obama, China and Russia have been busy trying to fill 
that void in international politics. On a regional level, the disengagement 
of the USA has set the stage for stirring up rivalries between regional states 
in conflicts spanning from Libya to the Eastern Mediterranean, Syria and 
Yemen. Although the Trump administration reinvigorated US relations with 
Arab Gulf states, it continued to refrain from direct involvement in regional 
conflicts (Krieg, 2020a). Against this background, COVID-19 has pro- 
foundly affected the UAE’s status-seeking strategies, as will be shown below. 
For one, it has added China, Russia and Israel to the states that recognise 
the UAE’s rising status, propelling its ambitions as a leading regional state. 
Furthermore, the pandemic has also opened a window of opportunity for the 
UAE to reshape its regional relations and improve its international status by 
focusing on established issue areas of status-seeking, e.g. high technology and 
Al, humanitarianism and tolerance. 


6.4.1 Humanitarianism 


Since it was founded in 1971, the UAE has supported mostly Arab and 
Muslim states through deliveries of aid (Ziadah, 2019: 1689-92). Since then, 
it has continued to institutionalise its aid policies and has framed it in a dis- 
course of ‘humanitarian diplomacy’. This is evident, for example, in the 2017 
Soft Power Strategy, which put humanitarian diplomacy at the top of a list of 
pillars that aim to strengthen the UAE’s ‘reputation as a modern and tolerant 
country’ (UAE, 2020c). 

Building on this approach, the UAE responded very early to the deterior- 
ating situation in several countries around the world during the COVID-19 
crisis. As Iran became the worst-affected country in the MENA region during 
the first weeks of the pandemic, the UAE sent urgently needed medical supplies 
to its regional rival in March 2020. First, the UAE dispatched a military trans- 
port aircraft to bring a WHO team and 7.5 tonnes of medical equipment 
from its humanitarian logistics hub International Humanitarian City (IHC) 
in Dubai to its neighbour. A few days later, the UAE sent 32 tonnes of medical 
supplies from Abu Dhabi (Fakhro, 2020: 32; Galeeva, 2020: 39). In addition, 
Emirati Foreign Minister Abdullah bin Zayed called his Iranian counterpart 
to express the UAE's solidarity with Iran. This assistance is especially remark- 
able as tensions with Iran had been rising after Iran had allegedly attacked oil 
tankers off the Emirati coast in 2019 (Fattah, 2020). In June 2020, the UAE’s 
ambassador to the USA, Youssef al-Otaiba, stressed that the UAE’s COVID- 
19 assistance to Iran and other countries should not be regarded as a political 
issue. Instead, it was a response ‘at a very human level’ without considering 
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the bilateral relationship (Al-Monitor, 2020). By seemingly de-politicising the 
assistance, al-Otaiba framed the act as a purely humanitarian issue. 

Besides Iran, the UAE sent COVID-19 relief to the Chinese province of 
Hubei and started the initiative ‘Homeland of Humanity’, through which 
the UAE repatriated people of different nationalities from China’s hotspot 
province. Other early aid recipients included EU members such as Greece, 
Cyprus and Italy, as well as Somalia and Afghanistan (Galeeva, 2020: 39). 
Also in March, the crown prince of Abu Dhabi and strongman of the UAE, 
Mohammed bin Zayed, called Syrian President Bashar al-Assad. As bin 
Zayed wrote on Twitter, he had 


discussed with Syrian President Bashar al-Assad updates on COVID- 
19 [and ...] assured him of the support of the UAE and its willingness 
to help the Syrian people. Humanitarian solidarity during trying times 
supersedes all matters, and Syria and her people will not stand alone. 
(bin Zayed, 2020; own addition and omission) 


Offering to dispatch aid to the war-torn country in March, the UAE had 
delivered at least 30 tonnes of food supplies by May 2020 (UAE Federal 
Competitiveness and Statistics Authority, 2020: 188). 

Overall, the UAE announced by the end of June 2020 that it had provided 
assistance to more than one million medical workers worldwide by sending 
1,000 tonnes of supplies to seventy countries. This supposedly made the UAE 
the ‘most active provider of foreign COVID-19 assistance in the world’ (UAE 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and International Competition, 2020). However, 
a closer look into the UAE’s COVID-19 aid statistics shows that 475 tonnes 
of those deliveries to thirty countries were “food supplies consisting of dates”, 
with Germany and the UK receiving fifteen tonnes each, and the USA twenty 
tonnes (UAE Federal Competitiveness and Statistics Authority, 2020: 188f.). 
This is precisely the amount of dates that the Khalifa bin Zayed Foundation 
had delivered to mosques and Islamic institutions in thirty countries on the 
occasion of Ramadan in May 2020 (Emirates News Agency, 2020c). For sev- 
eral years, the foundation had done so and delivered even more dates to more 
countries in the previous year (Emirates News Agency, 2019). Thus, regard- 
less of the COVID-19 assistance it has provided in other instances, the UAE 
has also rebranded charity donations as COVID-19-related aid to embellish 
its aid statistics and claim the position as a global leader during the COVID- 
19 crisis without having to increase public spending. 

In addition to bilateral supplies, the UAE played a central role in the 
WHO ’s response to COVID-19. During the first months of 2020, about 80% 
of the personal protective equipment (PPE) the WHO dispatched worldwide 
originated from the IHC in Dubai (IHC, 2020). Founded in 2003 by UAE 
Prime Minister bin Rashid, the IHC had developed into one of the most 
important logistical hubs for humanitarian non-governmental organisations 
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(NGOs) and international agencies, profiting from Dubai's position in global 
supply chains. With the arrival of the COVID-19 crisis, the importance of the 
IHC grew further. By August 2020, the WHO had already processed more 
shipments through their facilities in Dubai than in the previous five years 
combined (IHC, 2020). 

In the realm of humanitarian diplomacy, COVID-19 has caused, or 
reinforced, two significant developments. Firstly, the direction of the UAE’s 
humanitarian initiatives has changed. While Arab and Islamic countries 
used to be the main recipients of Emirati aid in earlier decades, during the 
COVID-19 crisis the UAE seemed to try to reach as many states as pos- 
sible, claiming the position of a global aid provider. Notwithstanding its 
embellishing of statistics by pre-existing charity donations, the UAE’s actual 
medical aid reached dozens of countries worldwide within the first months of 
the pandemic. 

Secondly, the UAE has also been able to expand the scope of recognition 
for its humanitarian efforts. In addition to US and Western donors, inter- 
national organisations and other global powers have started to credit the UAE 
for its humanitarian approach. In March, Tedros Adhanom Ghebreyesus, the 
director-general of the WHO, lauded the UAE’s supplies to Iran; again in 
April he praised Emirati deliveries to African countries (Soubrier, 2020b). 
After the UAE had delivered polymerase chain reaction (PCR) COVID-19 
test kits with a value of $10 million in June, Ghebreyesus affirmed the WHO’s 
recognition of the UAE’s increased international status as a humanitarian 
power. Thus, he stressed that 


the UAE is a strategic global partner to WHO, and we are deeply grateful 
to His Highness Sheikh Mohammed bin Zayed Al Nahyan [...] for 
his continued support for our shared mission to suppress and control 
COVID-19 globally. 

(cited in UAE Government, 2020; own omission) 


The Chinese foreign ministry, for its part, included the UAE in a list of twenty- 
one countries that had provided support and friendly understanding to China 
during the first weeks of the pandemic, recognising the UAE’s role as a friendly 
nation but also as a humanitarian actor (Fulton, 2020). In a similar vein, Iran’s 
then Foreign Ministry Spokesman Sayyid Abbas Mousavi announced via 
Twitter that his country was ‘sincerely thankful for these humanitarian efforts 
and will never forget the way they stood with #Iran in hard times’ (Mousavi, 
2020). Thus, providing aid globally generated public statements acknowledging 
the UAE’s status as an important global humanitarian actor. 


6.4.2 Reconfiguration of regional and global relations 


Taking the global changes due to the COVID-19 pandemic as an oppor- 
tunity, the UAE expanded its cooperation with several major regional and 
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global powers. As a central pillar of the UAE’s domestic COVID-19 response 
had been the surveillance of its citizens, the UAE cooperated closely with 
experienced actors in this field. Using their know-how from China, Chinese 
technology companies helped the UAE to limit the spread of the virus domes- 
tically. In so doing, ‘Beijing has become a role model for Abu Dhabi to remote 
control the public through surveillance and monitoring tools relying on arti- 
ficial intelligence and big data exploitation’ (Krieg, 2020a; see also Chapter 2 
by Demmelhuber, Gurol and Zumbrágel in this volume). 

The second field of cooperation was the development of a vaccine against 
the novel coronavirus with the telling name ‘4humanity’. While the state- 
owned Chinese company Sinopharm supervised the first phases of its devel- 
opment, the UAE’s company G42 Healthcare was responsible for large-scale 
phase III trials (G42, 2020a). In its relations with Russia, as well, technology 
and health were the central factors throughout 2020. Phase III trials for the 
Russian vaccine Sputnik V also took place in the UAE, making it the third 
country after Russia and Belarus to participate in the development (Reuters 
Staff, 2020). Thus, in the course of the COVID-19 pandemic, sophisticated 
technology and health have become central areas of cooperation between the 
UAE and major powers China and Russia. 

Additionally, the UAE found a regional partner to cooperate with in 
these sectors. COVID-19 brought to the surface what had been a badly kept 
secret for years: the UAE’s relationship with Israel. The first direct flight 
between the UAE and Israel carried COVID-19 relief for Palestinians in 
June 2020. Announcing the cooperation between the two countries in the 
same month, Benjamin Netanyahu (2020) stressed that Israel’s ‘ability to 
act against the corona pandemic could also serve the entire region, and is 
also creating for us the opportunity for open cooperation, which we have 
hitherto not had, with certain countries in the region’. In the following 
months, G42 continued to deepen its engagement with different Israeli 
firms and revealed its plans to open an international office in Israel (G42, 
2020b). Technologies in the area of AI and surveillance as well as health 
were central aspects in the UAE’s decision to formalise its relationship with 
Israel (Ibish, 2020). Thus, the UAE took advantage of the global pandemic 
to start the normalisation process and to boost cooperation in precisely 
those fields with the technologically most advanced nation in the region. 
Overall, the COVID-19 crisis encouraged the Emirati leadership to enhance 
its international reputation as a savvy, high-tech nation focusing on AI, big 
data and health. 

However, making its collaboration with Israel public held even greater 
rewards for the UAE. Above all, this was the US gratitude and public recog- 
nition for being the leading Arab state and a role model for Muslim and Arab 
countries. Throughout the Abraham Accords signing ceremony, US President 
Donald Trump praised the UAE and its leadership, stressing that ‘more Arab 
and Muslim countries will follow the United Arab Emirates’ lead’ (White 
House, 2020a). Furthermore, the president confirmed that the UAE 
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is a great country with a great leader and a warrior, and smart. Respected 
all over the world. [...] And I will say, because of your leadership and 
because of the fact that you are leading the way, we have many countries 
in your region and your part of the world that will be very quickly signing 
up also. [...] And this can really lead to peace — real peace in the Middle 
East for the first time. 

(White House, 2020b; own omissions) 


UAE Foreign Minister Abdullah bin Zayed responded to these compliments, 
stressing that amid the COVID-19 pandemic, the UAE had ‘reinforced its 
humanitarian commitments established by our nation’s founding father, 
Sheikh Zayed’ (White House, 2020c). He added that the UAE had managed 
to send a probe to Mars, launch a nuclear power plant and bring the prospects 
of peace to the region through the Abraham Accords (ibid.). Therefore, 
when the president of a major global power recognised the UAE’s leading 
rank in the MENA region, Foreign Minister bin Zayed reaffirmed the main 
achievements of the UAE’s status-seeking strategies in the year 2020. 

However, in contrast to the Trump administration’s positive stance, some 
US decision-makers view the UAE more critically. The war in Yemen in par- 
ticular provoked sentiments in Washington that condemned the UAE’s role 
in human rights violations. As this endangered its reputation as a supporter 
of Western values and a peaceful nation, the UAE announced to withdraw its 
troops from the war in 2019 (Al-Monitor, 2020). Therefore, the normalisation 
agreement with Israel helped improve the UAE’s standing throughout US 
political circles, given their pro-Israel consensus. As all three parties involved 
stated that the Abraham Accords signified a unique chance to bring peace to 
the Arab-Israeli conflict, the UAE intended to (re-)establish its reputation as 
a regional mediator and peace-seeking nation (Ibish, 2020). 

Regarding another relationship in the region, however, the impact of the 
global COVID-19 crisis has been ambiguous. Ties between Qatar and its 
fellow GCC states remained tense throughout 2020, with initially only minor 
signs of thawing relations as ministers from all GCC states met in virtual 
meetings to discuss common countermeasures to the pandemic in March 
and April (Soubrier, 2020a: 14). In 2017, the UAE, Saudi Arabia and other 
regional states had blockaded Qatar based on allegations of cooperation with 
regional Islamists and Iran (Dihstelhoff and Lohse, 2020: 49ff.). However, 
considering the diminished role of Political Islam in regional politics in 2020 
and the UAE’s own dialogue with Iran, a central reason for the continued 
conflict has been the status rivalry between the UAE and Qatar. Besides simi- 
larities in size, population and economy, a very striking concordance exists 
in the two states’ areas of status-seeking. Both want to develop into global 
logistical hubs, investing heavily in national ports, airlines and airports 
and trying to attract global events. Also, both countries have been active in 
mediation efforts and peacekeeping as well as humanitarian aid (Khorrami, 
2020). Accordingly, it was a Saudi initiative, supported by the USA, which 
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succeeded in ending the GCC rift after three and a half years. The UAE, in 
contrast, remained absent from preceding negotiations, hinting at the Emirati 
leadership’s reluctance to reconcile with Qatar as the underlying causes for the 
two states’ rivalry, particularly competition over international status and con- 
trary positions on regional politics, remain unresolved (Krieg, 2020b). 

Altogether, the UAE has managed to reconfigure its regional and global 
relations as a result of the worldwide pandemic. For one, cooperation with 
China, Russia and Israel has greatly increased in areas that are not only focal 
points of Vision 2021, but which also serve the UAE’s status-seeking strat- 
egies. However, although ending the GCC rift has become a vital issue due 
to the COVID-19 crisis, the status competition between the UAE and Qatar 
remains an obstacle to comprehensive reconciliation. 


6.5 Conclusion 


Not knowing that a virus was about to strike the world, the leadership of 
the UAE declared the year 2020 to be the year of preparation for the next 
fifty years. One year later, it is no exaggeration to say that the Emirati rulers 
have succeeded in this, more so than they could have imagined in 2019. The 
achievements based on Vision 2021 had already put the UAE in a compara- 
tively good position when the COVID-19 pandemic hit the MENA region. 
Therefore, the UAE has been able to take advantage of international and 
regional reconfigurations caused by the global crisis. Continuing on its path 
towards becoming a regional power, the UAE used status-seeking as a means 
to improve its international standing. Signalling strategies included extending 
its humanitarian aid approach and embellishing statistics to portray itself as 
the most active provider of humanitarian aid early on in the pandemic, as 
well as raising its international profile in status-seeking areas like AI, health, 
humanitarianism and tolerance. 

Whereas COVID-19 did not fundamentally alter the UAE’s foreign policy, 
it did cause changes to its status-seeking strategies. Firstly, the UAE applied a 
global humanitarian aid approach. Before the pandemic, the recipients of the 
UAE’s humanitarian aid were mostly Arab or Muslim countries. In 2020, the 
UAE sent medical supplies to dozens of countries worldwide, rich and poor, 
Muslim and non-Muslim, Arab and non-Arab. At the same time, the embel- 
lishment of its aid statistics hints at the UAE’s future need for budgetary 
restraint in its humanitarian aid policies that was reinforced by the COVID- 
19 crisis. Nonetheless, international organisations like the WHO and global 
and regional powers recognised its position as a leading country of humani- 
tarian aid. Thus, the UAE successfully signalled its higher status as a global 
humanitarian power throughout the COVID-19 pandemic. 

Secondly, the UAE managed to enhance its relationships with global and 
regional powers. Together with China and Russia, the UAE is supporting 
research on vaccines and other COVID-19-related innovations. Phase III 
trials for the two most important non-Western vaccines will take place in the 
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UAE. The pandemic also facilitated the normalisation of ties with Israel, 
which started with aid deliveries to Palestine and cooperation in COVID-19 
research. Through enhanced cooperation during the COVID-19 pandemic, 
the UAE improved its standing in the status-relevant issue areas of health, 
AI and technology, especially with regard to important regional and global 
powers. At the same time, the USA remains a central reference point for the 
UAE's status-seeking. The clearest recognition from Washington came in the 
course of the Abraham Accords, when the UAE was described as a leading 
nation and a role model for Arab and Muslim countries. Applying an inter- 
national status approach has revealed the role of status-seeking strategies in 
the UAE’s foreign policy. Reducing the normalisation agreement with Israel 
to hard-power explanations misses the value of international recognition and 
cooperation in vital areas of status-seeking for a state on its way to becoming 
a regional power. Besides, the status rivalry between Qatar and the UAE is 
essential in explaining the UAE's reluctance to end the GCC rift. 

Overall, the COVID-19 pandemic enabled the UAE to expand its status- 
seeking strategies in several issue areas and to garner recognition from all major 
global powers as well as some regional states and international organisations. 
Therefore, it seems that the UAE will not only cope with the COVID-19 crisis, 
but that the pandemic will even strengthen the UAE’s international standing 
and boost its drive to become a regional power. Seeking enhanced reputation 
has been particularly important as the UAE has been trying to divert inter- 
national attention from less favourable incidents. Cooperation with Israel, 
China and Russia played a central role not only in the fight against COVID- 
19 but also in the establishment of a sophisticated surveillance state, that will 
further limit the freedoms of its citizens and migrant workers (see Chapter 8 
by Hassan in this volume). Furthermore, although it has officially withdrawn 
from Yemen, Emirati troops remain in the country and support allied Yemeni 
groups that have been involved in abuses in previous years. In Libya, the 
UAE has repeatedly violated the UN Security Council’s arms embargo, as 
evidenced by the UN Panel of Experts on Libya (HRW, 2021: 681-6). Thus, 
the UAE’s status-seeking strategies during the COVID-19 crisis served to 
direct international attention to the Emirates’ international achievements 
rather than misconduct. This is all the more important as the UAE stood for 
election as a non-permanent member of the UN Security Council in June 
2021, just six months before the ‘Golden Jubilee’ of the Union. Positively 
evaluated, they indeed assumed their seat at this influential club of countries 
on 1 January 2022. 
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7 Religion and pandemic 


State, Islam and society in Saudi Arabia 
and Iran during the coronavirus crisis! 


Noél van den Heuvel and Ulrike Freitag 


7.1 Introduction 


In the midst of the events of the current pandemic, taking only a cursory 
glance one can get the impression that (medical) scientific rationalism and 
‘religious irrationalism’ once again stand in opposition to each other: While 
recalcitrant religious communities are accelerating the spread of the virus, 
scientific epistemology proves its superiority (Boaz, 2020: 2-3; Meyer, 2020; 
Wildman et al., 2020). However, to date, most religious groups rose to the task 
to prove both assumptions wrong. Religious organisations still are the biggest 
actors in international crisis relief, including the current pandemic. Many of 
them managed to continue their services while respecting healthcare guidelines, 
thus providing much-needed solace to their members (Karam, 2020; Meyer, 
2020). Nonetheless, other congregations continued to hold events in person 
that acted as important vectors for the virus. In South Korea, one Christian 
church sparked the country’s earliest cluster with around 5,000 cases (Kim, 
2020). In New York and Israel, the COVID-19 case numbers were particu- 
larly high among ultra-orthodox Jews (Benmeleh, 2020). There seems to be an 
especially high number of victims among evangelical Christians in the USA 
after pastors called upon their flocks to continue coming together to pray 
(Woodward, 2020). In Pakistan, certain religious groups and organisations 
refused to close mosques during Ramadan (Ahmed, 2020). This argument 
could be supported further by examples from other religious communities. 
The spectrum of religious responses from relief work over compliance to 
unruliness indicates that this pandemic is once again a time of renegotiation 
of the relation between religion, science and politics (Meyer, 2020). This pro- 
cess, along with the question of how religion shapes the public understanding 
of this virus and this crisis, merits closer investigation (Meyer, 2020; Toniol, 
2020). The complex nature of these different relationships will be investigated 
further through two cases of decidedly Islamic states, Iran and Saudi Arabia. 

Both Iran, with its majority Shi'ite population, and Saudi Arabia, where 
the Wahhabi? interpretation of Sunni Islam dominates, define themselves as 
Islamic states.” However, their pandemic and religious policies could not have 
been more different at the beginning of the pandemic. In Saudi Arabia, the 
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Umrah, or minor pilgrimage to Mecca, was suspended just two days after the 
first case appeared in the country. The major pilgrimage, the Hajj, took place 
at the end of July with only 1,000 pilgrims chosen from the country’s residents 
(Hubbard and Walsh, 2020). In contrast, over a month passed before Iran’s 
most important shrines were closed, and then only for a relatively short time 
(MEE Staff, 2020a; Nirumand, 2020). In August 2020, large gatherings for 
the important festival of Ashura were allowed, limited only by minor social 
distancing and mask-wearing rules (Esfandiari, 2020; RFE/RL, 2020). 

This article aims at understanding the different ways in which religiously 
legitimised states and religious authorities have responded to the pandemic, 
taking two different Islamic states as examples. We argue that the different 
strategies pursued are not specifically ‘Islamic’ but point to wider tenden- 
cies among religious forces. In the same vein, one cannot speak of a unified 
relationship between ‘Islam’ and the pandemic. Religion is a complex, multi- 
faceted phenomenon which shows, moreover, great diversity within and 
between traditions. Beyond the need to reflect on different understandings of 
the relationship between the individual and divine manifestations, and hence 
the ways in which science can or cannot intervene in human destiny, we show 
that the specific configurations of state, religious establishment and popula- 
tion are also important to understand the different responses. We argue that 
it is a complicated mix of these factors which account for the different state 
actions, as well as the public responses and/or the compliance with govern- 
mental measures. Thereby, the coronavirus pandemic offers a useful lens for 
understanding both the differences in religious tendencies and the differing 
relations between state, religion and society in Iran and Saudi Arabia. 

Given the impossibility of conducting research in Iran or Saudi Arabia 
during the pandemic, the primary material for this article consists of pub- 
licly accessible material, mostly news items and comments on social media 
in English and Arabic. This was analysed and contextualised in a historical 
perspective and on the basis of relevant research literature. 


7.2 Islam, pilgrimage and disease 


In January 2020, the journal Foreign Policy reported on the spread of the 
pandemic with a play on China’s New Silk Road project, using the head- 
line ‘Welcome to the Belt and Road Pandemic’ (Garrett, 2020). In contrast, 
a Turkish subheading reflected the dominant regional historical experi- 
ence: ‘COVID-19 will travel pre-modern pilgrimage routes and invoke post- 
modern conspiracy theories’ (Al Marashi, 2020). Whereas the virus likely 
reached Iran and Abu Dhabi directly from China, the first Saudi victim was 
infected in Iran (Reuters Staff, 2020). Similarly, the first infected Kuwaitis 
are thought to have caught the virus on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Imam 
‘Ali Rida in Mashhad (Al Marashi, 2020; Turak, 2020). In the collective 
memory of the region, however, multiple epidemics have left their marks, 
not only the recent severe acute respiratory syndrome (SARS) (2002) and 
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Middle East respiratory syndrome (MERS) (2012) outbreaks, but also the 
plague and cholera epidemics of the nineteenth century. These haunted the 
region in the yearly rhythm of the Hajj and were fought from the middle of 
the century onward by concerted international cooperation, involving health 
conferences, quarantine installations, the provision of health services and 
sanitary inspections (Chiffoleau, 2012). 

Given this context, attention has turned primarily to pilgrimages and 
their important element of physical closeness, in addition to regular com- 
munal religious practices, particularly joint prayer (Eshagi, 2020a). Whereas 
Saudi Arabia rigorously banned pilgrimages and communal prayer, the 
Iranian government reacted with significantly more hesitation. Most likely 
in an attempt to avoid compromising the celebrations of the anniversary 
of the state’s founding on 11 February or the parliamentary elections on 21 
February 2020, it initially waited until 19 February before announcing that 
the first cases had been detected within the country (Nirumand, 2020: 4). On 
26 February, a week after the first two COVID-19 deaths in Iran, President 
Rouhani assured Iranians that there were no plans to isolate regions affected 
by the virus, although this resulted in pilgrims to Qom spreading the virus. 
Ten days later, parliamentarians requested that Tehran, Qom and other cities 
be placed under quarantine, which was rejected. On 13 March, religious 
leader Ayatollah Khomeini announced a nationwide curfew. It was only on 
16 March, after 853 people had already died, that the holy shrines in Qom, 
Mashhad and Tehran were closed. Although the government urged Iranians 
to stay home over the (pre-Islamic) new year’s holiday on 20 March, it did not 
issue a travel ban, meaning that more than 1.2 million people travelled during 
the holiday period. True travel bans were only issued on 25 March. Many of 
the measures were revoked again at the beginning of April (Alastia, 2020; 
Nirumand, 2020: 4). International air travel also continued, even to Wuhan, 
China — the epicentre of the new disease — possibly facilitating the spread of 
the virus across the Middle East (Ibrahim, Pinnell and Ganguly, 2020). 

In Saudi Arabia, the Grand Mufti, Shaykh ‘Abdulaziz Bin ‘Abdullah Al 
al-Shaykh, in his capacity as the highest religious authority, immediately lent 
his support to the stringent measures instituted by the government. With 
the argument that ‘protecting human life and bodily health’ belongs to the 
teachings of Islam, he called upon the population to cooperate with the gov- 
ernment (Saudi Gazette, 2020a). The domestic media extensively cited reli- 
gious authorities who all expressed a similar message (Saudi Gazette, 2020b). 
A line was added to the call to prayer, telling the faithful to pray at home 
(Kalin, 2020). It is supposed to have come from the traditions of the Prophet 
Muhammad and the commentary of his closest companions, and was thus 
said to be based on the second-most important source of Islamic law, after 
the Qur’an. The recourse to this source demonstrates the state’s efforts to use 
Islamic legal reasoning to justify the pandemic-related measures. The director 
of the mosques of Mecca and Medina emphasised in a statement after the 
nightly prayer on 6 April that the protection of health and human life is one 
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of the most important tasks of any regime based on the Shariah. Thus, it 
was mandatory to follow the measures taken by the Saudi government, which 
were based on the advice of health experts (haramaininfo, 2020). 

In Iran, in contrast, there were furious protests against the closure of holy 
places, even leading to a short-term occupation of the shrine in Qom (Fazeli, 
2020). The director of the shrine, Mohammad Saeedi, even called upon the 
faithful on 26 February to continue with their pilgrimages to the shrine. In a 
video, he proclaimed: ‘We view this shrine as a site of healing. That means 
that people should come here to heal themselves of spiritual and physical 
afflictions’ (Middle East Monitor, 2020). 

The divergent religious policies continued: mosques in Iran reopened on 
12 May despite rising rates of infection so as to allow people to engage in 
collective prayer during the last fifteen days of Ramadan, even if under rela- 
tively strict guidelines. In contrast, Saudi Arabia issued a five-day lockdown 
extending from the final day of Ramadan and through Eid al-Fitr (MEE Staff, 
2020b, 2020c). In July and August, in Iran, tense discussions emerged about 
the holiday of Muharram, which is one of the most important Sh1' festivals. 
Even though some limitations were put in place, gatherings of mourners were 
eventually allowed and even publicly supported by Rouhani (Esfandiari, 
2020; RFE/RL, 2020). 

Why was the de facto cancellation of the most important Islamic pilgrimage 
met with approval in Saudi Arabia, while the closure of Shi'i shrines and the 
cancellation of the Ashura festival in Iran were met with resistance? To under- 
stand this, a brief digression is necessary on the meaning of pilgrimages in 
Islam and, more specifically, on the respective religious traditions of Saudi 
Arabia and Iran. Pilgrimages in Islam, as in Christianity, are a central com- 
ponent of religious practice. Performing the pilgrimage rites in the holy city 
of Mecca is obligatory for every Muslim who is able to do so. Depending on 
the route, other holy places can be visited along the way. In Shi’a Islam, in 
addition to the tomb of the Prophet and his descendants, the tombs of the 
early Shi’i imams are especially venerated. As descendants of the Prophet and 
bearers of the divine light, they occupy a prominent position. Like prophets, 
they are said to be able to intercede for the faithful on the Day of Judgement 
(Halm, 1988: 177). 

In both Sunni and Shi’a belief, the idea of such intercession is widespread. 
The graves of miracle-working saints are therefore often sought out by people 
needing help in times of crisis. Some of these sites even attract more pilgrims 
than the hajj (Bhardwaj, 1998). Touching and kissing the thresholds, gates 
and columns or clinging to the grids surrounding the tombs are common 
practices. To this day, many believers combine modern medical treatments 
with visits to shrines in the hope of optimising their chances of being healed 
(e.g. for more on the treatment of infertility, see Naef, 2017: 18-22). However, 
this veneration of the graves of saints is theologically highly controversial in 
Sunni Islam, where it was primarily popularised by mystics. This different 
approach can be traced back to diverging conceptions of Wahhabis (and 
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other Salafıs and Sunni reformists) and Shiites (as well as Sufis) regarding 
the nature of God. 

The Sufi scholar and philosopher Ibn ‘Arabi, who died in 1240 and whose 
views had great influence on the Shi’i theological tradition, held the view that 
God is both transcendent and immanent in creation, which means that people 
can also experience God within creation (Halm, 1988: 94, 118; Ende, 2010: 58). 
The Prophet, as a perfect human being, is understood as a carrier of the divine 
light and thus plays a special role. With the Shi’ites, this is continued by the 
imams descending from the Prophet. Thus, Qom and its shrines were regarded 
by many as being ‘insulated against epidemics and other disasters’ (Gambrell, 
2020). For the Sunni-Hanbali scholar Ibn Taymiyya, on the other hand, 
who died in 1328 and whose writings constitute a major source of Islamic 
legal thinking for the Wahhabis, God is a transcendent being that humans 
must submit to by interpreting the Qur’an and prophetic tradition as liter- 
ally as possible. Although he also recognised saints, through whose miracles 
God manifested himself, he condemned visiting their graves — and especially 
seeking their intercession with God — as an act of polytheism (Sharify-Funk, 
Dickson and Xavier, 2018: 1-31; Nakash, 1995: 158-62). Consequently, the 
Wahhabis, ever since their appearance in the mid-eighteenth century, have 
insisted on destroying the graves of saints and other places considered holy 
by Islamic mystics. In addition to the Mosque of the Prophet’s descendant 
Husayn in Kerbela, Iraq — which is of particular importance for Shiites — 
numerous burial domes in Mecca and Medina have been affected (Vassiliev, 
2000: 96-8). Since then, there have also been regular clashes between Saudi 
guards and Shi’ite pilgrims during the hajj (Steinberg, 2004: 161-7). 

Due to its rejection of the belief in the superhuman capabilities of people, 
or in places with special auras and more generally of practices deemed 
‘magical’ or ‘superstitious’, Wahhabi Islam can be considered a religious ten- 
dency that advocates a demystification of the world in the Weberian sense, 
comparable with early Protestantism (e.g. Kugle, 2007: 280). On the basis of 
this dogma, Wahhabis have historically suppressed many indigenous healing 
practices and advocated the use of modern medicine. An anti-magical explan- 
ation of health and disease, as offered by scientific medicine, is a much better 
fit for the transcendental understanding of God held by the Wahhabis. They 
also ask God for healing, but he no longer extends it through holy places and 
holy people as a matter of course. With regard to ritualistic healing practices, 
only the words of the Qur’an continue to be attributed with a curing and 
prophylactic effect. Related older practices, however, such as healing with 
the saliva of a believer who often recites the Qur’an, are rejected (Doumato, 
1989: 268). However, professionalised versions of Islamic or alternative medi- 
cine that do not heal through the blessings of saints or holy places remain 
popular (Ibrahim et al., 2017). 

This abstention from the use of symbols also has aspects which are rele- 
vant to the pandemic. The founder of the Wahhabiyya, Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab (1703-92), emphasised that prayer is not connected with a specific 
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place, but can reach God from anywhere (Saud, 2013: 89); this position took 
hold in Iran much later (Bozorgmehr, 2020). The Wahhabi's rather literalist 
approach to religious interpretation contrasts with the more allegorical and 
esoteric understanding of religion held by mainstream Sunni, but particularly 
Sufi-inspired or Shiite, scholars (for modern Salafi-Wahhabi literalism, but 
also its limitations, see Gleave, 2012: 175-84, 194-6; Delong-Bas, 2004; for 
allegory in Shi’a, see Poonawala, 2012). One can assume that this theology 
facilitates a greater acceptance of pragmatic restrictions on religious practice 
for the sake of health. However, this should in no way be equated with secu- 
larisation: Abd al-Rahman al-Sudais, the person responsible for the Saudi 
holy sites, repeatedly emphasised in his address to the faithful that the corona- 
virus pandemic had been sent by God (haramaininfo, 2020). 

It is difficult to assess the extent to which the notion of a God-sent plague 
is shared by Muslims in Saudi Arabia and elsewhere — insofar as they already 
view religion and medicine as separate spheres. For example, the leader of 
the Saudi-based Muslim World League, Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Karim 
al-‘Isa, was challenged by an irritated reader: if many scholars emphasised 
that the virus was sent by God, they also said that believers who succumbed 
to it would be martyrs. Was this true, and if so, why then view the virus as a 
serious threat? Al-‘Isa had supported the Saudi government’s strict measures 
which, to this reader at least, seemed highly contradictory (Raval, 2020). 


7.3 State and religion 


The preceding section has already made clear that the centralised policies in 
Saudi Arabia — in contrast with Iran — were in line with the advice of scien- 
tific experts. In contrast, in Iran, there are various centres of power struggling 
to gain the political upper hand. This contrast is interesting in that both 
states legitimise themselves in Islamic terms. In order to understand the dra- 
matic differences, it is necessary to take a short look at the states’ respective 
justifications for Islamic rule. 

In Saudi Arabia, the Qur’an and the tradition (Sunna) of the Prophet hold 
constitutional rank, according to the Basic Law of Governance (Basic Law, 
Ch. 1, Art. 1). However, since God has not regulated all human affairs, and 
since there is also a need to ensure that divine law is observed, a worldly power 
is needed that acts as the representative of God on earth. It is a religious 
obligation to obey it, but it is the duty of religious scholars to advise the 
ruler. Believers are obliged to follow all royal decrees and regulations, even if 
they are not based on Shariah — with the exception of those that obviously 
contradict religious law. Insofar as the scholars have a different opinion than 
the ruler, they are obliged to discretely notify the ruler of this discrepancy. 
Since the 1970s, the Saudi government has created religious bodies that are a 
part of the state bureaucracy. At the same time, new educational and judicial 
institutions were created by the state, limiting the position of the scholars. It 
is therefore not surprising that since the founding of the Saudi state, conflicts 
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have arisen time and again about the respective roles of rulers and scholars. 
Although the scholars lost their independence, their integration into state 
institutions provided them with new spheres in which they could act, pri- 
marily in the education and justice ministries. For this reason, al-Atawneh 
describes the Saudi system as a ‘theo-monarchy’ in which there is an ‘extended 
compromise between the two main authorities’ (religious institutions and the 
monarchy; al-Atawneh, 2009: 733). 

A political/social modernisation project had already begun under King 
Abdullah (2005-15) and has particularly taken hold under his successor, 
Salman. It has increasingly taken on centralising tendencies, and the scholars 
have had to accept further restrictions on their room for manoeuvre (for a 
euphemistic view of these developments, see Kéchichian, 2019: 54-65; for 
a critical view, see Amnesty International, 2019). Opposition of any kind 
is rigorously suppressed. To name just two examples from the coronavirus 
crisis: when the prominent Hadith scholar Shaykh ‘Abdullah al-Sa’d expressed 
the view that community prayer in mosques — and especially Friday prayer — 
should continue even during the pandemic, he was summarily arrested. Even 
constructive proposals, such as the release of prisoners, were severely punished 
(Prisoners of Conscience, 2020; Wash Salifat al-Hashtaq?, 2020). 

In Shi’ite Islam, scholars have played a prominent role since the late eigh- 
teenth century. These mujtahids, due to their education, have the authority 
to independently conduct a rational and scientific interpretation of the law. 
The most prominent among them hold the rank of an Ayatollah (literally 
‘miraculous sign of God’), with the most respected among them considered 
the highest religious authority. Such a rank is not awarded, but is an expres- 
sion of religious recognition by other mujtahids as well as by ordinary 
believers (Ende, 2005: 79-88). Ayatollah Khomeini used this as a foundation 
for the concept of the ‘guardianship of the Islamic jurist’ (veläyat-e faqih), 
anchored in the country’s constitution. Alongside this ‘revolutionary leader’, 
the constitution also provides for a Council of Guardians consisting of cler- 
gymen and jurists to monitor the work of the (elected) parliament to ensure 
that laws conform to Islam. It holds responsibilities that would otherwise 
belong to a constitutional court. In this way, a type of parallel structure 
emerged. On one side are the elected institutions such as the president, par- 
liament and a council of expert scholars. On the other side are the Islamic 
(revolutionary) leader, to whom the armed forces, judiciary and an arbi- 
tration council are subordinate. While Khomeini’s authority as a religious 
leader was uncontested, this became more complicated under his successors, 
who were less prominent in terms of both religious qualifications and cha- 
risma. Recent constitutional changes that strengthened the president and 
no longer required the Islamic leader to be the most recognised cleric must 
be seen in this context. However, profound differences also arose within the 
clergy over issues of a sociopolitical nature, which were able to be aired pub- 
licly, especially under the presidency of Mohammad Khatami (1997-2005; 
Steinbach, 2005). 
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Against this background, the reaction to the coronavirus pandemic, which 
often appears chaotic, becomes understandable. Different factions of the 
state fought over the proper response to the crisis, betraying an internal power 
struggle (Fassihi, 2020). Furthermore, there have been domestic political 
disputes for years. Young urbanites, in particular, have been demonstrating 
against religious restrictions as well as against the increase in petrol prices and 
economic problems (Fassihi and Gladstone, 2019). The social tensions which 
were expected because of the already difficult economic situation — which 
is at least partly due to the crushing international sanctions — were another 
reason for the Iranian government not to impose an excessively harsh lock- 
down (Bozorgmehr, 2020; Kabir, 2020). At the same time, it was only able 
(or willing, depending on the reading) to provide minor financial relief to its 
population (Galestan, 2020; Kabir, 2020). Former president Khatami predicts 
the resurgence of violent protests in the country, although whether or not this 
will occur, and induce change in the foreseeable future cannot be predicted 
(Yücesoy, 2020). All of this stands in stark contrast to the situation in Saudi 
Arabia, where the government was able to provide considerable support to 
private companies and individuals, albeit at the cost of incurring a massive 
deficit (KPMG, 2020). 

In this already tense political situation, the question of whether or not 
to close the shrines in Mashhad and Qom and whether or not to quaran- 
tine the cities (a move 90% of the population approved, according to one 
study, cf. Tamimi Arab, 2020) posed a dilemma to the state. After all, Qom 
is considered to be ‘the most sacred and holiest place in Iran, the centre of 
Shiite scholarship and the backbone of the Islamic Revolution’ (Jazi, 2020) 
and Mashhad comes close to its ranks in this regard (Bozorgmehr, 2017). 
Defining them as centres of the pandemic could have made the disease look 
like a supernatural punishment for the religious establishment, or even the 
state itself. Quarantining the cities and closing their sacred sites could have 
appeared like an undermining of their sanctity, which could have harmed the 
legitimacy of the regime (Jazi, 2020). The following half-hearted closure of 
the shrines alienated the strictly religious social basis of the regime. After 
all, it is a majority of these Iranians who believe in the healing powers of the 
shrines. The closure of mosques and the ban on communal Friday prayers 
and visits to holy sites had never occurred before in the history of the Islamic 
Republic (Knipp, 2020; Zamirirad, 2020). To some, this action, when it was 
finally taken, appeared like a punishment of the religious Shi'ite current and 
its institutions by the state. Furthermore, the regime found itself under strong 
pressure from scholars because the religious economy of Iran’s pilgrimage 
sites differs from that of Saudi Arabia. Not only do scholars in Iran have 
greater political power, they are also influential economic players. The shrines 
are centres around which a variety of other businesses are organised (Higgins, 
2007). When they were closed, these businesses faced economic difficulties 
as well (Bozorgmehr, 2020; Fassihi, 2020). In contrast, the religious sites in 
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Mecca and Medina are under state control, which allowed the government to 
implement its policies without discussion. 

Favouring religious (or religio-economic) sentiments over necessary 
healthcare measures, however, resulted also in further disapproval by a 
majority of Iranian society (Tamimi Arab, 2020). The partly politically 
motivated claim by Islamic leader Ayatollah Ali Khamenei, that evil spirits 
and enemies of Iran were working together in the pandemic and that the 
shrines had to be closed therefore, was allegedly meant to convince people 
to refrain from their religious rituals (Knipp, 2020). However, it subjected 
the regime to further ridicule by other Iranians. A study showing that 60% 
of Iranians have little or very little trust in the handling of the crisis while 
90% favour quarantining cities indicates clearly that with the initial policy 
decisions, the state chose catering to its specific religious basis rather than the 
general public (Tamimi Arab, 2020). 

In contrast to earlier historical periods and despite the initial policies in Iran, 
the key question in both countries was not whether religion or politics would 
take the lead in combatting the pandemic; neither state promoted the primacy 
of ritualistic responses to the crisis such as fasting (Phillips, 2020: 438). The 
focus was rather on the search for the best policy option and a struggle over 
who was to determine it. The primacy of politics on the Arabian Peninsula 
had, in fact, already been established in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
At that time, the Ottoman government increasingly introduced quarantine 
and hygiene measures along the hajj routes to combat the spread of disease. 
The British, French and Dutch, from whose empires many pilgrims hailed 
and who feared the transmission of diseases to Europe, urged the Ottomans 
to enforce internationally agreed hygiene measures in Hejaz and to monitor 
pilgrims. These included sanitary measures and improvements to the water 
supply, as well as room occupancy limits. 

Locally, these measures, which restricted trade and pilgrimage, often 
spawned resentment. Both the Ottoman government and the local people took 
note of how Europeans combined their concern for the health of pilgrims 
with the gathering of news about Muslim resistance in the colonies. However, 
there was also a great deal of friction between the Arab elites of Mecca and 
the Ottomans. In 1895, all this came to an explosive head: Bedouins and city 
dwellers banded together to destroy steam disinfection machines and a hos- 
pital. In Jeddah, the British vice-consul, who had long observed the hajj as 
a doctor, was assassinated, and sporadic unrest continued in the region for 
weeks. Rumours allegedly circulated that the foreign doctors had brought 
cholera with them and that patients in the hospital were being systematic- 
ally killed (Low, 2008; Freitag, 2020: 249-67). Religious arguments and pol- 
itical motives were closely linked in the resistance to government measures. 
Overall, however, the combination of European and Ottoman pressure won 
the day. When Ibn Sa’ud established his rule in the Hejaz, he took care to 
cooperate with the European powers and the new international institutions in 
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order to prevent new outbreaks by imposing quarantines and, later, vaccin- 
ating pilgrims. This served to make the pilgrimage safer, which was important 
for his legitimacy; it also secured exclusive Saudi control over the health 
regime applicable for pilgrims in 1957. Current Saudi policies must be seen 
against this background (Chiffoleau, 2015: 193-200). In recent years, Saudis 
experienced MERS - also a coronavirus — that probably originated in camels 
and began to spread among humans. So far, most outbreaks of MERS have 
taken place in Saudi Arabia and just a few cases have been detected in Iran 
(WHO, 2019; ECDC, 2020). 

The situation in Iran, dominated by the Russians and the British, was 
similarly conflict-ridden. There, too, the population’s attitude toward hygiene 
measures was characterised by a reluctance to accept foreign influence and 
by the obstruction of religious practices. Initially, quarantine was known 
primarily from entry into the Ottoman Empire, where it was perceived as a 
harassment of Shiites by the Sunni Ottomans (Burrell, 1979: 143-8; Pistor- 
Hatam, 1991: 232). Within the country itself, disease control was promoted 
primarily by European advisors and often interpreted as being directed against 
Islam. Certainly, the clerics, who had recently emerged from the cholera epi- 
demic of 1892 with newly won powers, held this position. They had become 
leaders of the masses in protests against foreign economic influence, such as 
a highly unpopular tobacco monopoly held by British merchants (Jazi, 2020). 
The influence of the clerics and their conflict with the state and foreign powers 
is exemplified in an episode from the cholera epidemic of 1903. This epidemic 
spread from the Ottoman-controlled Shiite pilgrimage centre of Kerbela. The 
Iranian authorities quickly set up a quarantine station at the border and had 
it run by Belgian customs officials. This triggered local outrage, and religious 
dignitaries are said to have even called for the murder of the station’s director. 
A large group of pilgrims led by a religious scholar finally broke through the 
border and brought cholera into the country (Burrell, 1979: 143-8). By the 
time of the Spanish flu (1918-20), the hostility between religious institutions 
and epidemic measures had already diminished, and the director of the 
Imam Reza Shrine in Mashhad was willing to cooperate with the author- 
ities in fighting the epidemic. Among other things, the burial of people from 
surrounding areas at the shrine was prohibited. Nevertheless, the measures 
were not far-reaching enough, so that pilgrims spread the disease throughout 
the country (Spinney, 2018: 134-43). A few years after, in a parallel devel- 
opment with Saudi Arabia, Reza Shah further developed governmental 
responses to cholera outbreaks. Iran’s borders were closed, professional quar- 
antine measures were developed and — with the help of Germany — in 1927, 
Iran began to develop its own vaccines (Davar, 2020). 

Over the course of the century, Iran developed a professional modern 
healthcare system and was able to contain several endemic diseases by inocu- 
lation such as the plague and fend off recurring outbreaks of different infec- 
tious diseases (Parhizgari, Gouya and Mostafavi, 2017; Pietromarchi, 2019). 
However, it seems like this time, the clerics are not able to gain political capital 
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from the pandemic. In combination with the already low approval of the 
regime, many Iranians see an inherent contradiction between science and reli- 
gion. This sentiment is further invigorated by the statements and actions of the 
state and its representatives (Jazi, 2020; Tamimi Arab, 2020; Zamirirad, 2020). 


7.4 Conclusions 


The comparison of the Saudi Arabian and Iranian responses to the corona- 
virus pandemic illustrates that there are widely different perspectives on how 
religious and scientific prescripts relate to one another. It also shows that in 
both countries, the Islamically legitimated governments decided to follow 
scientific advice, albeit with varying stringency and success. This, we argue, 
is largely the result of the different political systems which afford religious 
institutions and authorities more or less autonomy. 

In Saudi Arabia, the initial alliance between the founder of the dynasty 
and the charismatic initiator of a new interpretation of Islam, renewed sev- 
eral times over Saudi history, has long given way to a preponderance of the 
state. This increased over the course of the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury through oil-driven modernisation. State power was further centralised 
since the latest change in rulership in 2015 when formerly semi-autonomous 
branches of the royal family were submitted to that of the king and his heir 
apparent in 2017. In the process, other claims to independent societal positions, 
be it from among the clergy or civil society, were also eliminated. This allowed 
the government to disregard possible objections by scholars, and the few who 
allowed themselves an independent opinion immediately faced draconian 
punishment. It is possible that the pandemic has even reinforced the authori- 
tarian tendencies of recent years (Pétriat, 2020). Because of the international 
significance of the Saudi pilgrimage sites, it was extremely important for the 
Saudi leadership to quickly receive support from international Islamic bodies 
that are conveniently located within the country (Muslim World League, 
2020; OIC, 2020). 

In contrast, the history of the Iranian revolution has led to the establish- 
ment of a range of relatively autonomous and competing institutions., thus 
potentially limiting the state’s room for manoeuvre. This existence of several 
poles of power in Iran made a certain plurality possible, even if the country 
is not exactly known for freedom of opinion. In fact, there was a crackdown 
on ‘fake news’ about actual coronavirus numbers in the country (von Hein, 
2020; Yücesoy, 2020; see also Chapter 4 by Richter et al. in this volume). 
Furthermore, the pandemic occurred at a time when the state was already 
faced with a legitimacy crisis. 

While the history of the Islamic Republic goes some way towards explaining 
the differences, one should not dismiss the divergent theologies and resultant 
meanings of collective rituals in explaining why the Saudi clergy were more 
willing to accept the restrictions in the context of the pandemic than the 
Shiite clergy in Iran. This is of course not to say that there are no internal 
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debates within Shiite Islam, which can be illustrated by a quick glimpse at 
neighbouring countries. In the discussion of whether to publicly celebrate 
Ashura in 2020, the influential Iraqi Shi’ite Ayatollah ‘Ali al-Sistani argued 
against such celebrations in order to avoid large crowds, while Qom-based 
Ayatollah Makarem Shirazi weighed in by emphasising that commemorating 
Ashura is a religious duty: ‘We have some principles that we cannot give up 
at all, including mourning in Muharram’ (Esfandiari, 2020; Eshagi, 2020b; 
RFE/RL 2020). Thus, no pandemic response can be inferred from religious 
orientation alone. A second important factor for the religious response to the 
pandemic, as we have shown, is the institutionalisation of religion, or rather, 
how institutionalised religion relates to the state. The clergy in the Islamic 
Republic of Iran continue to occupy important institutions, whereas they are 
now clearly subordinate to political power in the Saudi monarchy. 

Despite all the differences in detail, the same range of reactions can 
be found in other religions. As in Iran, some Pentecostal preachers in the 
USA have openly called upon their congregants to disregard public health 
regulations (Wildman et al., 2020). Pentecostals, like the Iranian Shiites, 
emphasise the experience of God, either mediated by the blessings of the 
saints or through a direct experience of the Holy Spirit. In such a context, it 
is difficult to refrain from partaking in the healing power inherent in such rit- 
uals. Representatives of puritanical currents that emphasise divine transcend- 
ence seem to find this a bit easier (for more on transcendence and prayer in 
Wahhabism, see Saud, 2013: 89; for the experience of God in Pentecostalism, 
see Hovi, 2011: 131). 

However, most religions have one element in common: they form commu- 
nities that practise their religion together. This does not correspond to the 
logic of physical distancing as recommended by epidemiologists. It is there- 
fore not surprising that communal worship, pilgrimages and religious festivals 
across religions and world regions remain problematic from a virological 
point of view. However, this should, Meyer reminds us, not be taken as proof 
for a privileged responsibility of religion for the pandemic but rather as a 
reminder ‘of the potential for infection to occur in any social relation’ (Meyer, 
2020). Moreover, a longing for community and reassurance by everyone, par- 
ticularly vis-a-vis this invisible danger, has not just become evident in secular 
rituals such as collective clapping or singing from the balconies. It has also 
manifested itself in an actual worldwide increase in religiosity (Bentzen, 2020; 
Meyer, 2020; Taylor, 2020). 


Notes 


1 This is an expanded version of the German-language article from 2020 entitled 
‘Religion und Pandemie. Staat, Religion und Gesellschaft in Saudi-Arabien und 
Iran in der Coronakrise’, Geschichte und Gesellschaft, 46(3), pp. 494-506. We would 
like to thank Dr Kamran Arjomand, Dr des. Besnik Sinani and Peyman Eshagi for 
their very helpful notes and comments. 
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2 “Wahhabi’ is here understood as a shorthand for a mostly Hanbali interpret- 
ation of Islam which is based on Muhammad b. Abd al-Wahhab’s understanding 
of a mostly literalist Islam which favours in particular the interpretations of Ibn 
Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya. While Wahhabi was initially a term used 
by Ibn Abd al-Wahhab’s opponents, it has since become a reference to this par- 
ticular strand of monotheistic Islam giving primacy to the pious ancestors, while 
being differentiated from other Salafi trends by its history, its particular emphasis 
on doctrinal purity and its political quietism with regard to the family of Al Saud 
(e.g. Commins, 2006: 215; Lacroix, 2011: 52). 

3 Although the focus in this article is on religion, it is important to note that in a 
2012 study, 19% of Saudis indicated that they are not religious and 5% that they are 
atheists (WIN-Gallup International, 2012: 16), while in Iran, in a 2020 study just 
32% identified as Shi’i Muslims while the rest adhered to other religions or were 
unreligious (Maleki and Tamimi Arab, 2020: 1). 
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8 ‘On the horns of a dilemma’ 


Human traffickers, the COVID-19 
pandemic and victims of trafficking 
in Khartoum 


Manara Babiker Hassan 


8.1 Introduction 


Samasra (3yslas [brokers] sg. samsar) are the main proponents of the 
trafficking business in Sudan. They make their money by collecting ‘transpor- 
tation fees’ and they further exploit their ‘clients’ through sexual abuse, insuf- 
ficient provision of food and medication during the journey and forced labour. 
During their temporary stay in Khartoum — the capital of Sudan and an 
important hub for irregular migration in East Africa — women are very often 
employed as domestic workers. 

Women from Ethiopia are the prime group of concern in this regard. In 
contrast to other foreigners who often work in domestic employment, such 
as Filipinos, Ethiopian women and girls can be easily employed without 
the need for official recruitment processes and — in contrast to women from 
Sudan or South Sudan — they work seven days a week without interruption. 
Therefore, they are a popular resource among the rich families of Khartoum 
who often need even more than one housemaid to keep their villas and gar- 
dens in good order. 

In this chapter, I analyse how the recent political and economic changes in 
Sudan and Ethiopia have helped the samasra to extend their business further. 
When South Sudan became independent from Sudan in 2011, the number of 
South Sudanese people living in Khartoum decreased drastically due to the 
return of many citizens to the newly founded state. Most Sudanese families 
instead turned to Ethiopian workers, whose situation suddenly became even 
more dramatic in 2013, when the Ethiopian government banned all further 
labour migration to the Middle East for humanitarian reasons after cases of 
exploitation in the Gulf became public. However, for those Ethiopian women 
and girls already in Khartoum and waiting for their onward journey, this ban 
meant an indefinite interruption of their travels; therefore, they needed to 
find income to finance their prolonged stay and they became easy prey for 
the exploitative informal networks between the samasra as suppliers and rich 
Sudanese families as consumers. 
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The samasra exploited this situation by demanding higher wages for the 
girls they ‘supplied’ to the market, often increasing their salary to SDG 
450-600 (Sudanese pounds) a week, instead of the SDG 40-60 that was the 
usual price per week for South Sudanese housemaids before 2011. These 
increased sums — equal to not more than $8-11 according to the official 
exchange rates, but still a significant amount of money for Khartoum’s 
poorest, especially when considered against the informal exchange rates 
which are significantly higher — are however still cheaper than the estimated 
SDG 1,500-2,000 that a South Sudanese housemaid would typically 
demand per week. The sums paid for Ethiopian housemaids are often 
forwarded in full to the samasra as repayment of outstanding debts for the 
‘trafficking service’. However, after the girls have paid all their dues back to 
the samasra they are not able to stop working, and as they can neither pro- 
ceed further to Europe or the Persian Gulf nor return to Ethiopia without 
the help of the samasra, they often remain at the samsar’s disposal and are 
thus prone to further exploitation. 

Although South Sudanese people started to return to Khartoum after the 
war escalated in South Sudan in 2013, and the Ethiopian government lifted 
their travel ban for Ethiopian nationals visiting Middle Eastern (MENA) 
countries in 2013, this encouraged the samasra to increase their activities 
throughout Khartoum. Many Ethiopian girls stopped working and started 
initiatives to continue their application process for a visa, preferably in 
Dubai, to continue their journey towards the Arab Gulf states. Those who 
kept working did so only under the condition of much higher wages, now 
reaching SDG 5,000-7,000 (approx. $90-120), so only wealthy families in 
Khartoum continued to employ them. The outbreak of uprisings against the 
authoritarian regime of Omar al-Bashir that started in Khartoum and other 
Sudanese cities in late 2018 meant a unique ‘window of opportunity’ for the 
samasra to continue their activities and to further use Khartoum as a transit 
hub, since the authorities were increasingly busy following the protesters and 
not them as criminal networks — after many of Sudan’s police and security 
forces were already involved as beneficiaries in the trafficking business, or at 
least they were too weak to take action against them effectively (Abdel Ati, 
2017: 1). 

When COVID-19 reached Sudan and the government announced a coun- 
trywide lockdown in March 2020, many Sudanese families welcomed the 
offer from the samasra to employ young domestic workers even more, as 
this enabled them to isolate themselves better. Khartoum’s rich families thus 
became one of the cornerstones for the samasra to continue their trafficking 
business even when public life, and the prospects for international travelling, 
came to a far-reaching halt. 

Whilst the COVID-19 pandemic has created specific challenges for the 
samasra, this chapter shows that, overall, they have successfully developed 
strategies that allow them to continue their trafficking of girls from Ethiopia, 
and the Horn of Africa in general, towards the Arab Gulf. Such methods 
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commence at the Sudanese-Ethiopian border — involving the security forces in 
their illegal activities — continue with logistics and exploitation in Sudan and 
along the way towards the Arabian Peninsula and include arranging accom- 
modation for girls in Khartoum in ways that hide them from the authorities 
when they overstay their entry visa. 

The crucial aspect that this study points out is the samasra’s exploitation 
of Ethiopian women and girls attempting to achieve a better life through con- 
vincing them that travel is the easiest way to fulfil their desires. This makes the 
girls fully submissive to them, and they endure their brutal treatment out of 
fear of missing the chance to escape home, accepting their plight living under 
the full control of the samasra and being forced to work for food and shelter 
regardless of their human and legal rights to a decent life. They are on the 
‘horns of a dilemma’ here: staying under the samasra’s exploitative control 
is no option, but working without payment in — sometimes no less exploit- 
ative — Sudanese families for food and shelter is not a promising possibility 
either. The complete closure of most businesses and public life in Khartoum 
during the COVID-19 pandemic has made their already dramatic situation 
even worse, and they have become more vulnerable to their brokers’ abuses 
of power. 

The research included in this chapter builds on fourteen interviews 
conducted in Khartoum during 2020, thus in the midst of the COVID- 19 
pandemic. Those included two with samasra and ten with trafficked women 
and girls between 17 March and 4 July 2020. Known as “Dubai girls’ (s3 Gls, 
Banat Dubai), they now work for free in private households, yet are barred 
from even leaving the house in order to put the family at ease that they will not 
contract the virus and bring it into the house. Given the proximity of 
Ramadan, some families agreed in spring 2020, when the pandemic’s first 
wave hit Khartoum, to employ two housekeepers. I was allowed to interview 
the girls employed by my friends and relatives in their houses. However, since 
all women and girls who told me their stories continue to be in vulnerable 
positions most likely also in the foreseeable future, I keep their identities pri- 
vate throughout the whole chapter to ensure their absolute anonymity. Those 
interviews had to be held in secrecy, i.e. without the knowledge of the samasra, 
since all the women and girls contacted for this study were afraid of potential 
punishment or even the cancellation of their further travel towards Dubai. 
Additionally, I conducted two interviews with a civil society representative 
and a political decision-maker (see the list of interviews at the end of this 
chapter). 

I added the insights from these personal encounters to the existing litera- 
ture on irregular migration from the Horn of Africa to the Gulf, including 
some recent articles on the impact of COVID-19 in the region. Some local 
scholars from Ethiopia and Sudan have published studies on the samasra and 
their business, so I triangulated their findings with official reports, common 
knowledge of Khartoum citizens about the situation of Ethiopian women in 
Sudan’s capital and my own research resulting from my PhD project. 
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8.2 Trafficking as a flourishing business at the Ethiopia— 
Sudan border 


Sudan’s land border extends over more than 6,000 kilometres, plus the 870 
kilometres of coastline along the Red Sea. The sheer length of the border, in 
combination with the often deserted and inhospitable landscape, makes it dif- 
ficult to manage them effectively, and the lack of cooperation with any of the 
neighbouring governments (Egypt, Eritrea, Ethiopia, South Sudan, Central 
African Republic, Chad and Libya) does not alleviate that at all. While the 
Government of Sudan (GoS) has invested in modern technical infrastruc- 
ture such as Geographical Information Systems and Remote Sensing tech- 
nology, irregular border crossings are still frequent and largely uncontrolled. 
The economic deprivation of most of Sudan’s border regions and the overall 
weakness of local security institutions, in combination with the traditional 
means of securing the Sudanese border and the diminishing influence of trad- 
itional leaders on border societies, have led local citizens to cooperate with 
smugglers and traffickers (Interview 1). 

Sudan holds a very poor record in regional cooperation with its neighbours. 
Although the country has been run by a military-based authoritarian regime 
for decades, cross-border cooperation in the area of security and the con- 
trol of human smuggling and trafficking has been limited. This weakness 
is one of several factors that have created an environment where smuggling 
and trafficking flourish. Regional tensions and ethnic and tribal conflicts, as 
well as economic disparities and social injustices, have led to thousands of 
young men and women crossing the border from Ethiopia to Sudan every 
month. Most of them use Khartoum as a stepping stone and proceed toward 
the Middle East or Europe (Ayalew, Adugna and Deshingkar, 2018). Sudan 
issues temporary visas to foreigners who intend to enter Sudanese territory 
and allows foreigners with a valid visa for a third country to travel through 
its ports. This is the legal stipulation that perfectly plays into the hands of the 
samasra: it allows them to continue their activities in trafficking, as the GoS — 
after issuing temporary visas — does minimal follow-up or monitoring of the 
further presence of such foreigners in the country and their whereabouts in 
case they overstay their visa. Likewise, there is no firm penalty for the ‘guar- 
antor’ under whose name the girls were brought to Sudan (Interview 2). 

The main route that links Ethiopia and Sudan begins in Addis Ababa and 
passes north-west through the towns of Bahir Dar, Gondar and the border 
town Metema, which is a conglomerate with its Sudanese twin city of Gaballat. 
From here, the way toward Khartoum passes through al-Qadarif and Wad 
Madani. From the beginning, samasra from Ethiopia and Sudan manage the 
smuggling and trafficking process, including the undocumented crossing of 
the border (Ayalew, Adugna and Deshingkar, 2018). The migrants who use 
this route mainly come from Ethiopia, Eritrea and Somalia; following this 
path has become their only alternative, especially once the Ethiopian govern- 
ment restricted direct internal travel toward the Middle East. Besides, most of 
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them lack the necessary travel documents, so they pay the samasra to arrange 
their passing, either through formal channels by using fraudulent documents 
or through irregular border crossings. 

Figures from the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) and other organisations illustrate the importance of this route as 
passage for irregular migrants, and likewise as a lucrative source of profit 
for smugglers and traffickers. This importance increased after the Ethiopian 
government banned labour migration to Saudi Arabia and the Gulf in 
2013 in response to growing concerns about the human rights violations of 
Ethiopian migrant workers there (Tinti, 2017: 10-11). Until that time, more 
than 400 employment agencies had arranged Ethiopian migrants’ regular 
travel options to the Gulf states, but after the ban more Ethiopian women 
sought to reach the labour markets in the Gulf through illegal employment 
agencies or directly through the samasra, who promised flights from Sudan to 
the Gulf. This way seemed preferable to many, despite its risks and potential 
for exploitation — even though possibilities for direct, safer and cheaper ways 
of obtaining plane tickets from Bole International Airport in Addis Ababa 
toward Dubai or other destinations in the Middle East were made available 
again in 2015 (Busza, Teferra, Omer and Zimmerman, 2017: 2). 

The work of the samasra mainly depends on their interpersonal and 
managerial skills. In their illegal activities, they need to be skilled at com- 
municating, persuading and resisting the various stress and risk factors. In 
particular, they need to keep their networks undetected, as they must not be 
discovered by the police or by potential competitors. To this end, they need 
to protect their reputation within their local communities, so that locals do 
not disclose their activities to the authorities. There is also strong competi- 
tion among them, so that they sometimes even use their own money to avoid 
migration failures, in an effort to keep their good reputation and credentials 
inside their networks. Samasra need to please their leaders who control the 
trafficking from the place of origin to the destination; they have ‘the ability 
to establish strong networks with hard-working, smart and trustworthy indi- 
vidual smugglers along the transit route’ (Adunga, Deshingkar and Ayalew, 
2019: 15). 

Individual samasra along the route have their own local structure and per- 
sonnel with specific jobs. They usually do not know the respective “master- 
mind’ (boss) behind the networks. Despite their different nationalities, they 
cooperate effectively to achieve their goals. Ethiopian samasra pass through 
villages and towns and convince young men and women to make the journey; 
the ones at the border (on both the Ethiopian and Sudanese sides) assist in 
crossing the border through informal methods, including bribing border 
guards and local representatives. They decide on the appropriate time, 
conditions and means of transportation. They continuously develop their 
methods to avoid being followed (ibid.: 5). 

Without doubt, samasra are highly professional individuals who are fully 
aware of the existing gaps in the laws and treaties which protect trafficked 
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people. They earn this awareness through years of working with corrupt 
security authorities, who protect them from any deterrent penalties — des- 
pite the fact that trafficking is recognised globally as criminal conduct and 
a series of international treaties have been adopted to stifle trafficking and 
bring the perpetrators to justice, the most prominent among them being 
the Palermo I Protocol. However, some governments still seem to under- 
stand trafficking as a crime in which the trafficked persons are regarded as 
the criminals (Gebreegziabher, 2013) — thus, the victims are treated like the 
perpetrators. The samasra, meanwhile, benefit from the weak presence of the 
security forces: in case they are arrested, they are often professional enough to 
obscure their deeds in a way that the authorities are unable (or unwilling) to 
prove their illegality. The fact that the women and girls are pressured to admit 
that they fully intended to emigrate and paid the cost of the journey often 
leads the authorities to dismiss the charges against the samasra. 

That most women and girls have indeed formally consented to the ‘service’ 
of the samasra to facilitate their travels from Addis Ababa to Dubai and that 
this resulted from their very own desire to have the samasra help them quickly 
and easily find a better life make it difficult to prove that they were subjected 
to coercion. As 'Abdu”,! an Ethiopian samsar working in Khartoum, stated: 


I have worked as a samsar for seven years, and recently I went to work to 
send girls to Dubai via Khartoum after my brother opened an office to 
bring girls to work in Dubai. We help those girls to make a better life for 
themselves and their families and we facilitate work opportunities there 
for an amount of money — about $1,000 — to cover the costs of their cross- 
border deportation and their stay in Khartoum until their entry visas for 
Dubai are issued. My mission is to secure housing and subsistence for 
girls, whose numbers reach about 70 to 100, and to reconcile their legal 
status to live in Khartoum until they can travel further. Their travel is 
done in small groups that do not exceed ten girls on the trip to avoid any 
suspicion. We are doing humanitarian work by helping those girls travel 
with less than the costs of formal immigration to Dubai from Addis dir- 
ectly. We do not ask for specific conditions for girls such as those required 
by official immigration: a sufficient level of education, language compe- 
tence, age, etc. We bear a lot of pressure and costs to carry out this work. 
Sometimes we use our own money to deport girls so that our mission 
does not fail. 

(Interview 3; translated from Arabic by the author) 


Abdu’s statement shows the typical absence of awareness among samasra 
that smuggling and trafficking are illegal acts. Instead they see themselves 
as ‘helpers’ or ‘service providers’ who help girls from Ethiopia in the real- 
isation of their dream of a better life in Dubai. However, their behaviour 
proves that they are fully aware that their deeds are illegal. Respective signs 
can be observed by the indirect and often hidden ways they transport girls 
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to Khartoum, and by their eagerness to avoid any suspicions about large 
numbers of girls travelling through Khartoum Airport. During COVID-19, 
their system of ‘work for food and shelter’, as they call it, has become another 
indication of their ability to obscure their business and to hide it from the 
Sudanese state authorities, the Ethiopian embassy in Khartoum, certain non- 
governmental organisations (NGOs) and even the families who employ the 
girls. They all fail, and sometimes willingly refuse, to identify these actions as 
what they are: criminal deeds intended to exploit vulnerable women and girls. 
This means that unless the victims proactively contact the authorities and 
indicate that they are being exploited by the samasra, they will not receive any 
help from them. 


8.3 Trafficked women and girls in Khartoum: some examples 


Fadila is a 22-year-old woman who speaks Arabic with some fluency and a bit 
of English. She said that coming to Khartoum was not her first attempt: in the 
second half of 2019 she paid a samsar approximately ETB 17,000 (Ethiopian 
Birr; approx. $600) to take her to Beirut, where she stayed for six months, 
before deciding to return because of the tough nature of her work. She waited 
until she had saved up enough money to pay off her loans, and when she 
heard about the ‘magical livelihood’ in Dubai, she got excited to try anew, 
especially when she heard that the trip would be cheaper this time. As Fadila 
recounted during our interview her shock in finding herself in Khartoum 
instead of Dubai, she broke into tears. Now she is forced to work in a private 
household despite the lockdown for an indefinite period to come. She lost 
her phone during the ‘death trip’, as she described the route from Ethiopia to 
Khartoum; she also lost her money and her golden ring. She could not con- 
tact her family until she was able to find a job, when the madame she is now 
working for provided her with a telephone. She does not know anyone apart 
from the madame and the samsar, who occasionally calls and sometimes visits 
the girls working in his area. 

Jiwar is a 19-year-old girl who finds speaking Arabic difficult, so she was 
accompanied during the interview by her cousin, who can speak Arabic and 
a bit of English. The two were obliged by the samsar to work together in 
the same household. She said that the work was not physically difficult, but 
they were prohibited from contacting anyone and of course they did not 
have phones. When she decided to leave Ethiopia and put her fate into the 
hands of the samasra, she had no idea about the poor conditions of the trip 
to Khartoum. Her brother-in-law, who works as a samsar, persuaded her to 
travel to Dubai, where she was promised a better livelihood and from where 
she could help her family back in Ethiopia. He loaned her the travelling 
expenses and promised her that no one would ever know about her decision. 
Now she finds herself working for only room and board; watching TV is her 
only leisure time activity. She feels that her residence is like a prison for her, as 
there is no possibility for her to go anywhere else. 
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The 25-year-old Zinnet is not in Khartoum for the first time. In 2011, a 
samsar had promised to transport her to Saudi Arabia, but she found herself 
working in Khartoum until 2015, when she was eventually informed that 
there was no way to travel onward. She decided to return to Ethiopia, but 
needed to work another year to save up enough money for her trip back to 
her home country. Back in Ethiopia, another samsar soon promised to help 
her reach Dubai, so her journey started anew. Now she finds herself for the 
first time working for free. Upset about the unbearable conditions at work, 
she tried to escape from her workplace and to continue her travel with the 
help of another samsar. When her first samsar heard from her madame about 
her plans, he calmly told her that he had no problem returning her passport 
to her, so long as she paid back the sums he had paid for her visa applica- 
tion; of course she did not have this amount and had to agree to return to 
work. The samsar refused to leave her with the madame whose house she fled, 
instead taking her with him and obliging her to serve him until she receives 
her visa — a very typical behaviour by many samasra (Adugna, Deshingkar 
and Ayalew, 2019: 10). 


8.4 The ‘pandemic paradox’ in trafficking: effects of COVID-19 
on processes, perpetrators and victims 


The COVID-19 pandemic has dramatically worsened the circumstances for 
those in trafficking processes: the victims, naturally, but also in a way the 
perpetrators. Effective protection against coronavirus infection in trafficking 
situations is a challenging, if not impossible, task. Victims of trafficking 
have little access to personal protective equipment (PPE), can hardly decide 
to wear masks and are even less able to insist that others around them do, 
especially in situations of sexual exploitation. Women and children are 
more vulnerable than men in this regard. Physical distancing is generally 
difficult in such settings. Trafficked individuals usually live in neglected 
neighbourhoods and in very poor conditions. Physical space is limited, and 
hygienic standards are insufficient. In consequence, the rates of infection 
are usually very high. Sadly, exact numbers are non-existent because of the 
victims’ lack of access to medical treatment and thus proper documentation 
(Todres and Diaz, 2020). 

However, in a way the situation has also improved for at least some of the 
trafficked girls in Khartoum. When Sudan’s Security and Defence Council 
declared a state of health emergency on 16 March 2020, the government 
closed all airports and land and sea border crossings. On 26 March 2020, 
the authorities announced a total lockdown in the country and stopped all 
intrastate transportation. Trafficked girls who had already reached Khartoum 
were unable to predict for how long and under what conditions they would 
now need to survive in this intermediate location. However, their insufficient 
living conditions in overcrowded places made the samasra look for ways to 
avoid any possible infection with the virus, since they feared additional costs 
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for medical treatment, if not the death — and thus ‘loss’ — of one or more of 
the girls, which would likely also bring them into contact with the authorities. 
For those reasons, the samasra undertook some efforts to distribute girls into 
private houses for work. 

At the same time, the samasra were keen to reduce the costs they had to 
pay for the food and accommodation for the girls. Typically, they pay SDG 
5,000-7,000 per month for two-room houses in which they place at least thirty 
girls (fifteen girls residing in one room of approx. sixteen square metres). 
Lacking proper beds, the girls sleep on simple plastic quilts and they share 
a pit-latrine in a covered area for bathing and cooking in a separate corner; 
there is a water-cooled air conditioner, a fan and a lamp in each room. The 
house owners — typically older Ethiopian women who came to Khartoum 
decades ago and now benefit from the trafficking business — are responsible 
for their food, which is paid for by the samasra. In better, but also more expen- 
sive, houses with three-room flats, the samsar usually resides in one room and 
packs the other two with girls — albeit only eight in total, because the building 
owners usually do not allow more than that in the flat. While these houses 
offer more comfort, especially an individual bed for each girl, a local samasra 
helper and guard at a mosque, ‘Zien Eldeen’, admitted that these houses are 
less preferred by the samasra due to the higher costs (Interview 4). 

Facing the outbreak of COVID-19, the samasra adopted a new system of 
distributing the girls for working in houses for food and shelter. This new 
system looked like a good solution for the samasra, as it helped them to get 
rid of potential additional costs. Also, for some of the girls, it meant a release 
from the overcrowded houses. However, it also strengthened a typical feature 
of trafficking, namely, obliging the victims to work under very hard conditions 
without payment or any protection from potential exploitation, in exchange 
for bearable living costs and the provision of core sustenance. 

In summary, COVID-19 did not hinder the samasra in continuing their 
activities, but it obliged them to reduce their costs related to the girls’ room 
and board. Despite the increased risk of infection, the lockdown improved 
their working conditions, not only because less public life meant more activ- 
ities out of sight, but also because rich families were more eager to get their 
own ‘Dubai girl’ and keep them in their house as a private servant. 

For the victims, little has changed in their overall exploitative situation, 
but one of the repercussions of the pandemic was that despite all the exploit- 
ation, their living conditions in the private households are still better than 
in their former samasra houses. The direct contact with Sudanese families 
during the lockdown may have also allowed them to improve their Arabic, 
which would certainly help in their eventual destination country in the Persian 
Gulf. There, for now, the COVID-19 pandemic has already worsened the situ- 
ation of migrants tremendously (Alsharif and Malit, 2020: 10-13). In various 
Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) countries, voices have become vocal that 
demand ‘to take the COVID-19 crisis as an opportunity to permanently 
reduce the share of migrants in the overall population’ (Woertz, 2020: 759). If 
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that became reality, it would clearly dim the prospects also for female migrant 
workers in domestic workplaces. 


8.5 Government responses: tackling trafficking effectively? 


The profound regime changes in Ethiopia and Sudan in 2018 and 2019, 
respectively, have fostered hope for better policies to control trafficking as 
well. However, the faltering democratisation processes in both countries, the 
worsening economic crises and the resurgence of violent clashes in Ethiopia’s 
northern province of Tigray allow nagging doubts that such expectations 
might turn true any time soon. 


8.5.1 The Ethiopian government: ongoing failure in border control 
despite increased efforts 


Until recently, the government of Ethiopia (GoE) did not pay adequate 
attention to human trafficking, despite Ethiopia being an important source 
country for young women who are subjected to forced labour and sexual 
exploitation in various destination countries around the globe. Busza et al., 
(2017: 2) estimated that 170,000-180,000 Ethiopian women depart each 
year towards the Middle East and the Gulf states, among whom 60-70% are 
estimated to be irregular migrants — thus, an estimated 100,000 women are 
potential prey for the samasra every year. These numbers illustrate the high 
incentives for local citizens to get involved in the lucrative trafficking business, 
either as an active contributor or at least as ‘silent approvers’. 

The Ethiopian penal code of 1957, which was in force until 2004, contained 
no provisions on human trafficking. The law failed to deal with the matter 
adequately, as it left out various issues associated with human trafficking. 
Over time, the seriousness of the problem forced the government to look for 
mechanisms to strengthen the legal framework. In June 2012, it acceded to 
the Palermo I Protocol and promulgated Proclamation 909/2015 on the pre- 
vention and suppression of trafficking in personal smuggling in August 2015. 
This proclamation criminalised sex and labour trafficking, prescribing penal- 
ties of fifteen to twenty-five years’ imprisonment and fines of ETB 150,000- 
300,000 (approx. $3,800-7,600) for offences involving an adult male victim 
and twenty-five years to life imprisonment and fines of ETB 200,000-500,000 
(approx. $5,000-12,600) for those involving an adult female or child victim. 

This was followed by Proclamation 923/2016, when the GoE determined 
that regulating the employment of Ethiopian nationals in foreign states 
would greatly contribute to preventing the problem of trafficking and 
irregular migration by minimising the vulnerabilities of such individuals to 
human trafficking. It started to oversee recruitment agencies better, although 
weaknesses continued to exist, not least in the legal prosecution of ongoing 
non-compliance (U.S. State Department, 2020). 
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Those efforts by the GoE to combat human trafficking and to formulate a 
legal framework to criminalise trafficking and define penalties for perpetrators 
came after the humanitarian conditions of trafficking victims worsened, and 
the traffickers increasingly escaped legal control, which reduced the effective- 
ness of the existing laws and further weakened its already weak implementa- 
tion. The GoE had banned outgoing labour migration to the Gulf in 2013, 
in response to growing incidents of human rights violations against labour 
migrants in Saudi Arabia and other Gulf countries. This led to a termin- 
ation of the activities of more than 400 employment agencies which arranged 
travel for Ethiopian migrants. These agencies were waiting for a new law to 
be passed after bilateral labour agreements with the receiving countries, and 
in 2015 it was eventually announced. However, working with the new laws 
was not completely accepted by all agencies; only twenty were fully bona fide, 
while others became increasingly involved in irregular migration instead. In 
consequence, the options to look for irregular emigration paths widened even 
further (Tinti, 2017: 11). The north-western route via Sudan and towards 
Europe became especially popular; smugglers and traffickers diversified their 
migration facilitation and new actors joined the business. This confirmed 
the overall observation that the closure of legal paths of migration does not 
necessarily trigger a lasting reduction in absolute emigration numbers (Völkel, 
2017: 87-8). Instead, stricter limits for legal migration and more complicated 
procedures through regular air or land routes have not stemmed clandestine 
migration, but have rather increased the costs and risks for those intending 
to leave, therefore increasing the number of migration facilitators, who can 
dynamically and creatively develop new routes and strategies to overcome the 
barriers. 

The GoE intensified the border control regulations following increased 
media coverage of the suffering of Ethiopian migrants en route, backed by the 
EU and its overall policies of externalising border control (Ayalew, Adugna 
and Deshingkar, 2018).? In numerous initiatives, most notably the ‘Khartoum 
Process’ (Weber, 2018: 49-51), the EU has begun to persuade African 
governments, including the GoE, to introduce pre-emptive measures in order 
to deter their citizens from irregular emigration to Europe. In exchange, the 
EU extended various promises including development aid, trade facilitation, 
foreign investment and other advantages (Koch, Weber and Werenfels, 2018). 
The GoE has made great efforts in all areas to combat trafficking in persons, 
including criminalising the brokers and portraying migrants as victims. It 
established anti-human-trafficking task forces within its border control units 
in 2011, and set up checkpoints along the main migration routes (Ayalew, 
Adunga and Deshingkar, 2018). However, despite all these efforts the GoE 
has not yet fully met the minimum standards for eliminating trafficking, as 
analysed by the U.S. State Department (2020). 

Controlling the borders is the main pillar of combating trafficking in per- 
sons in Ethiopia; however, a number of studies have indicated that there is a 
certain level of corruption and a lack of professionalism in the work of the 
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security forces in border cities such as Metema (Bakewell et al., 2020: 24). This 
leads to the obstruction of the enforcement of laws and regulations set by 
the GoE to reduce smuggling and trafficking operations. Instead, corruption 
helps to boost the collective work of brokers and smugglers, who meet the 
new regulations with more changes that help keep them working and prevent 
them being tracked. 

With his takeover in 2018, new Prime Minister Abiy Ahmed made some 
attempts to acknowledge the insufficient humanitarian situation in Ethiopia 
as a major source of human trafficking and smuggling, and he tried to bring 
the business of the samasra under better control. Despite his attempts, how- 
ever, the current crisis in Tigray threatens the success of any political initia- 
tive: the recent outbreak of fights has already created huge numbers of new 
refugees arriving at the Ethiopia—Sudan border, expected to reach as many as 
200,000 people, according to the UNHCR (Nebehey and Farge, 2020). 


8.5.2 Sudan’s government: the old regime is gone, but the uncertainties remain 
ES ES ES 


Due to its geographic location between Sub-Saharan Africa and the Middle 
East - in particular along the Nile, a truly international waterway — Sudan has 
become a major transit country for irregular migrants heading toward Europe 
and the Persian Gulf. Widely perceived as a pariah regime, cooperation in 
migration was one of a few areas where former President Omar al-Bashir 
could show some willingness for cooperation, if often only on paper. The 
‘Khartoum Process”, the EU’s attempt to manage migration in East Africa 
better, has become the most visible sign of this (albeit still limited) cooper- 
ation (Reitano, 2016). 

However, in response to notable European pressure, the GoS has taken 
several measures to combat trafficking and smuggling. At the international 
level, it acceded to the Palermo I Protocol in 2014, yet without any further 
steps toward ratification so far. Regionally, it initiated cooperation with 
neighbouring countries, not least in the framework of the Intergovernmental 
Authority on Development (IGAD) - the regional organisation at the Horn 
of Africa that Sudan co-founded in 1985 and which has been serving as a 
rare international channel for Sudan’s diplomacy after its exclusion from the 
African Union in June 2019 — and the far-reaching sanctions imposed by the 
international community against the (former) regime of Omar al-Bashir (Atta- 
Asamoah and Mahmood, 2019: 12-13). Locally, the GoS has implemented 
some actions against smugglers and brokers in Khartoum, Kassala and those 
states that are most active in the trafficking process (Abdel Ati, 2017: 434). 

The GoS created a National Committee for Combating Human Trafficking 
(NCCHT) in 2014, tasked with systematising reports from the authorities 
and developing solutions for the driving causes behind human trafficking. 
However, as in other countries such as Egypt (Vólkel, 2020), it also served as a 
focal point for international donors such as the UNHCR or the EU Emergency 
Trust Fund for Africa (Weber, 2018: 53), which is meant to generate income 
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for the regime under the umbrella of humanitarian purposes. During the al- 
Bashir regime, the NCCHT faced some obstacles affecting its performance: it 
lacked a budget and physical work space, there was no consistency among its 
members and its influence was thus very limited (Abdel Ati, 2017: 41-2). 

Some analysts argue that the previous regime of Omar al-Bashir dealt with 
the Khartoum Process as a means of improving Sudan’s position in European 
political negotiations, capitalising on the EU’s desperate desire to curb illegal 
migration from Africa towards Europe (Vólkel, 2020: 12). However, reports 
exist that much of the EU’s support — equipment that is used for better border 
control — has also been used for the surveillance and suppression of ordinary 
citizens; not least, the Janjaweed — the militia that was accused of being the 
main traitor behind the genocidal cruelties in Sudan's deplored Darfur prov- 
ince in the 2000s (Peter and Strazzari, 2016: 1542-3) — has started to benefit 
from EU support as well after their eventual inclusion in the formal Sudanese 
armed forces (Yahya, 2020: 4). This all puts into question the EU’s credibility 
as well, as it apparently turned a blind eye to the Janjaweed’s war crimes and 
the Sudanese authorities’ questionable record overall. However, the Khartoum 
Process could lead to a radical change in the GoS’s methods to curb illegal 
migration, especially if a more democratic regime eventually takes power in 
Sudan. Unless this happens, the difference of expectations between the two 
sides with regard to migration cooperation will lead to misunderstanding and 
discontent (Weber, 2018), which will hinder its actual implementation. The 
current crisis in Tigray could become a serious challenge for Sudan’s current 
regime ‘in the making’, should a huge number of refugees indeed arrive in the 
border state of al-Qadarif, straining Sudan’s budget and occupying additional 
security and administrative personnel amidst the ongoing COVID-19 pan- 
demic and an already extremely difficult economic crisis. 

Irrespective of external conditions, the establishment of the civilian- 
led transitional government in September 2019 hampered Sudan’s ability 
to maintain consistent anti-trafficking efforts due to high turnover rates 
within the state’s administration. Besides organisational deficits, officials 
are insufficiently trained on the identification, investigation and prosecu- 
tion of trafficking crimes. The current regime has expressed its keenness 
to improve current standards, and approved in March 2020 the NCCHT’s 
2020-2 National Action Plan. Now concrete actions need to follow. However, 
the unstable conditions in politics and the economy, plus the socioeconomic 
hardships triggered by the COVID-19 pandemic, render any quick successes 
unrealistic. 


8.6 Conclusion 


This chapter analysed the impact of COVID-19 on trafficked women and 
girls during their intermediate stay in Khartoum along their intended journey 
from Ethiopia towards the Gulf countries, especially Dubai. Given the lucra- 
tive nature of their business, the samasra have proven successful in further 
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developing their methods of bringing women and girls from Ethiopia to 
Sudan despite the governmental methods of trying to combat their deeds. 
They have also found ways to adapt to the coronavirus crisis, such as primarily 
extending their ‘work for food and shelter’ system. Thus, like in a game of cat- 
and-mouse, the more the governments of Ethiopia and Sudan develop their 
legal methods to combat human trafficking, the more methods and tricks the 
samasra devise to ensure the continuation of their work. 

COVID-19 may affect the performance of some authorities responsible for 
combating human trafficking, leading to reduced screening and registering of 
irregular migrants, not to mention caring about them. There are, however, no 
visible signs yet that the networks of the samasra will be noticeably affected. In 
contrast, as long as the governments of Sudan and Ethiopia barely cooperate 
and the economic and security situation in the Horn of Africa remains as 
fragile as it has been the last few years, the samasra will continue to enjoy per- 
fect conditions for their illegal, but thriving, business. The trafficked women 
in Khartoum are meanwhile trapped and on the horns of a dilemma, being 
transferred from the samasra to Sudanese families where they are in a safer 
place than before but work for free indefinitely. Only a lasting improvement in 
the economic and overall security situation — which would palpably enhance 
the social reality for Ethiopians and the Sudanese — plus the further opening 
of legal migration channels could reduce the exploitative risks connected to 
trafficking in the Horn of Africa. 


Notes 


1 All names of interview partners mentioned in this chapter have been changed for 
the purpose of anonymisation. 

2 However, it should be acknowledged that the EU has suspended migration cooper- 
ation with Sudan in 2019, in response to the ‘Sudan uprisings’ in that year, suspecting 
that EU money could be used to suppress the protesters (Wills, 2019). 
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9 A paradoxical management of 
COVID-19 in Lebanon 


Challenges and lessons learnt 


Michele Kosremelli Asmar and 
Joumana Stephan Yeretzian 


9.1 Introduction 


In its early days, the COVID-19 pandemic in Lebanon seemed to follow a 
similar trajectory to that of other countries in the Eastern Mediterranean 
region, with a slow transmission rate and a relatively low death rate (Al- 
Mandhari et al., 2020). As social measures were relaxed and the country came 
out of the imposed lockdown in July 2020, disease transmission accelerated. 
However, in contrast to its neighbouring countries, Lebanon — a small 
country with an estimated population of 6.8 million, an area of 10,452 km? 
and a population density of 653 inhabitants per square kilometre — has seen 
a traditional dominance of the private healthcare sector. Yet, paradoxically, 
the country’s response to the COVID-19 pandemic was initiated, guided and 
controlled by the public sector, wherein lies the interest of delving into the 
Lebanese experience with COVID-19, especially in view of the existing con- 
textual, health and governance characteristics. 

Whereas the management of the COVID-19 pandemic has proved to be 
challenging for all nations worldwide, the task was even more daunting for 
Lebanon, a country already burdened by multiple economic, social, humani- 
tarian and political difficulties. Consequently, dealing with COVID-19 has 
been a very complex endeavour in Lebanon which has highlighted the strengths 
and weaknesses of the Lebanese healthcare system and the preparedness, 
or lack thereof, of the government to face pandemics and other crises of a 
similar nature. The analysis of the Lebanese situation also emphasises the 
interdependence of context, health and governance in the management of a 
pandemic and stresses the need to apply holistic solutions that do not limit 
the pandemic to a health crisis but rather extend it to ‘an economic crisis, 
a humanitarian crisis, a security crisis and a human rights crisis’ (United 
Nations, 2020: 1), all rolled into one. 

This chapter is based on a thorough review of published scientific and news- 
paper articles and reports and documentation found on official websites, and 
it benefits from the authors’ own experiences in Lebanon’s public healthcare 
sector. It starts with a discussion of the context of public health in Lebanon 
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prior to the COVID-19 pandemic. The chapter then goes on to describe the 
beginning of the pandemic and to analyse the steps taken by the government 
and the Ministry of Public Health (MoPH) to manage and control its spread. 
The chapter highlights the challenges faced in the Lebanese context and ends 
with the lessons learnt and some recommendations for moving forward. 


9.2 Public health in the era dominated by the private sector 


The civil war years (1975-89) saw the collapse of the public sector and 
the subsequent dominance of the private sector, which took control of 
the healthcare system in Lebanon (IGSPS, 2012). This led to an increase 
in both private hospitals offering secondary and tertiary care services 
and private dispensaries, mostly run by non-governmental or religious 
organisations and ensuring primary healthcare (PHC) services. The post- 
war period (1990s) witnessed a gradual renewal of control of the MoPH 
over the regulatory functions, thus balancing private and public healthcare 
facilities. The reform campaign conducted by the MoPH over the past three 
decades succeeded in replacing the laissez-faire and fragmented healthcare 
system with a collaborative governance strategy whose aim was to elab- 
orate a national health policy, promote universal health coverage (UHC) 
and enforce emergency preparedness and health security (van Lerberghe, 
Mechbal and Kronfol, 2018). 

Today, Lebanon's public healthcare system combines a centralised and 
decentralised administration under the responsibility of the MoPH. The 
system is a mixture of public and private components where the regula- 
tory and financing functions are handled by the public sector, whilst service 
delivery functions are predominantly covered by the private sector. The role 
of the MoPH lies primarily in the governance of the system, mainly over- 
seeing and steering its functioning and sharing evidence-based information. 
Lebanon has a relatively large and well-trained health workforce with a sur- 
plus of pharmacists and physicians, 70% of whom are specialists (IGSPS, 
2012: 104). Healthcare is generally accessible, if expensive, although more 
than half of the population is not covered by health insurance. The MoPH 
provides a social safety net by covering around 54% of the uninsured popula- 
tion for hospitalisation and expensive treatments. 

The main focus of the public healthcare system in Lebanon is on curative 
hospital care, with 166 hospitals, the majority of which are private (82%) and 
located in Beirut and Mount Lebanon. In fact, in contrast to the unspeci- 
fied amount of spending on PHC, approximately 64% of the MoPH budget 
goes towards subsidising hospitalisations. The ratio of hospital beds per 1,000 
population is estimated to be 3.5; approximately 85% of the beds are in private 
facilities. In general, hospitals offer secondary care with some selected tertiary 
care services. Tertiary care hospitals are rare, mostly limited to the six private 
university hospitals. Currently, intermediate care is provided through private 
home care companies; rehabilitative care relies solely on private physiotherapy 
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centres and long-term rehabilitation institutions; and long-term care, mostly 
for the elderly, is covered in long-stay hospitals or nursing home facilities. 

Private ambulatory care is well developed and is the main pillar of out- 
patient service provision, with a wide range of private clinics, pharmacies, 
diagnostic laboratories and other healthcare facilities managed by inde- 
pendent healthcare professionals. More recently, a primary healthcare net- 
work consisting of 229 primary healthcare centres (PHCC) was established 
by the MoPH through contracting services with multi-owners, mostly private- 
sector non-governmental organisations (NGOs), with the aim of reaching 
UHC. In addition, a comprehensive National Mental Health Programme was 
implemented in all PHCCs. The relation between PHC, secondary care and 
tertiary care is not well defined because of the absence of a national regula- 
tory framework for the referral system. 

At the onset of the COVID-19 pandemic, in addition to the weaknesses 
and fragmentations inherent in the system, the healthcare system in Lebanon 
faced several challenges on different levels. First and foremost was the high 
number of refugees coming into the country from Syria, which increased 
Lebanon’s population by around 30% as the government estimates that there 
are around 1.5 million Syrian refugees in the country (914,848 registered with 
UNHCR). Besides, more than 200,000 Palestinians and an additional 17,000 
refugees from Iraq, Sudan and other countries are currently in Lebanon 
(UNHCR, 2020). In global comparison, Lebanon currently hosts most 
refugees per capita; this has resulted in undue pressure on the infrastruc- 
ture, service delivery, public finances and environment of the country. For 
example, although Lebanon is rich in rivers and water sources in comparison 
to neighbouring countries such as Jordan, Palestine/Israel and Syria, the 
influx of refugees in the country has reduced the amount of available renew- 
able water to around 700 m? per person, a level that is below the threshold of 
water poverty (Vidal, 2016). 

In fact, in the past years, Lebanon has had its share of environmental dif- 
ficulties, ranging from problems with potable water supply to air pollution, 
the waste crisis and multiple periods of drought. Data from 2016 showed 
that only 36% of households reported access to potable water in that year 
(WHO and UNICEF, 2016). Moreover, the level of air pollution is high: a 
study from 2015 attested that the annual average concentration of pollutant 
markers PM, , and PM,, in Beirut exceeded the limits of the World Health 
Organization (WHO) by 150% and 200%, respectively (Nakhlé et al., 2015). 
Other environmental problems in Lebanon include the waste crisis that 
triggered major protests in 2016 but remains unresolved (HRW, 2017) as well 
as the multiple drought periods, which are linked to climate change and are 
considered a health threat due to the destruction of agricultural resources and 
the onset of wild fires in vegetative regions (Verner et al., 2018). 

Traditionally classified by the World Bank as an ‘upper-middle-income 
country’, Lebanon has recently been shifted to a fragile and conflict-affected 
country in view of the current economic crisis and long-term structural 
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weaknesses in the system, including a weak infrastructure, poor service 
delivery, institutionalised corruption and bureaucratic over-regulation (World 
Bank, 2020). The severe economic, financial and social conditions were fur- 
ther highlighted by the 17 October 2019 popular uprising, which brought 
forth the reality of increased poverty levels and higher unemployment rates. 
The situation was further compounded by the COVID-19 pandemic and the 
explosion in Beirut’s sea port on 4 August 2020 (WHO, 2020). The economic 
situation has led to problems with the retention of healthcare personnel, espe- 
cially nurses, who were already in short supply, as well as a limited capacity 
for ensuring vital equipment and medication in the face of the collapse of 
the economy, the devaluation of the Lebanese pound (LL), bank constraints 
on the US dollar and unpaid government dues (DeJong, 2020). This has also 
engendered shortages in essential goods given Lebanon’s history of heavy 
reliance on foreign supply chains and poor local manufacturing capacities 
(Khoury, Azar and Hitti, 2020). 


9.3 COVID-19: a trigger for leadership of the health public sector 


Upon the declaration of the first case of COVID-19 on 21 February 2020, 
the Lebanese government was quick to react (DeJong, 2020). It imme- 
diately proceeded to implement strict measures, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the US Centers for Disease Control and the WHO, which 
allowed it to contain the spread of the virus successfully in its early days. 

The first sector to react was the educational sector, whereby the minister 
of higher education promptly ordered the closure of all schools and univer- 
sities on 29 February 2020 (DeJong, 2020; see also Chapter 10 by El Hage 
and Yehya in this volume). The rest of the public institutions rapidly followed 
suit, as two weeks later, on 15 March 2020, the government declared a state of 
medical emergency and on 18 March 2020 Lebanon went into a full lockdown, 
with the airport, sea ports and all land borders being closed (Khoury, Azar 
and Hitti, 2020; Bizri et al., 2021; see also Chapter 3 by AbiGhanem in this 
volume). In addition, a daily nationwide curfew was put in place from 7 p.m. 
through 6 a.m.; during the day only food and health facilities were allowed 
to open. In parallel, testing, contact tracing, physical distancing, isolation 
and quarantine for suspected and confirmed cases were implemented. With 
limited resources, the national testing strategy targeted Lebanese repatriates 
and high-risk groups, such as refugees and migrant workers. 

The MoPH established a call centre for the triage, referral and follow-up 
of patients and initiated testing, contact tracing and isolation of positive 
cases. Moreover, large media campaigns were developed to raise awareness of 
public health and preventive measures. A hotline was set up for self-reporting 
symptoms of suspected COVID-19 and for instructions on testing and home 
isolation measures. 

Although the airport was closed to tourist activity, the Lebanese govern- 
ment had to repatriate citizens who were caught outside the country at the 
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time of the lockdown and students who did not have the means to support 
themselves in these trying times (Khoury, Azar and Hitti, 2020). To mitigate 
the risks of infection, all incoming passengers were tested and quarantined 
pending the results of their polymerase chain reaction (PCR) tests. All posi- 
tive cases were isolated. 

These measures allowed Lebanon to contain the spread of the disease 
successfully in the first three months: there was a total of 1,220 cases and 27 
deaths by 31 May 2020. The cases were concentrated in Beirut and Mount 
Lebanon, but there were fewer than expected and the hospitals were not 
overburdened (DeJong, 2020). In fact, the proportion of COVID-19 cases 
in Lebanon was 179 per 1 million population, with a mortality rate of 4 per 
1 million, considerably lower than the global average infection and mortality 
rates of 989 per 1 million and 54.8 per 1 million, respectively (Bizri et al., 
2021). These low rates could be explained by the fact that most reported 
cases were asymptomatic or mild (95%) and were concentrated in the 20- 
59-year age group (84%). The fact that the age distribution of the disease 
was different from that in more afflicted countries might also explain the 
lower mortality rate witnessed in the Lebanese population. In addition, 80% 
of the cases at the time were among Lebanese repatriates or due to com- 
munity clusters and contact with an infected person. Moreover, all patients 
who tested positive, irrespective of the disease severity, were advised to be 
admitted to hospital by the MoPH. However, the lack of widespread testing 
at the time meant that most of the asymptomatic or unreported cases went 
undetected (DeJong, 2020). 

The containment of the pandemic in Lebanon can be explained by the 
government’s rapid response. One day after the confirmation of the first case, 
Prime Minister Hassan Diab established a National Committee for COVID- 
19 whose task was to oversee the national preparedness and response to the 
COVID-19 pandemic (Khoury, Azar and Hitti, 2020). At the same time, 
the MoPH mobilised the National Committee for Communicable Diseases 
to focus on and monitor the evolution and progress of the pandemic. This 
committee, which is chaired by the Director General of the MoPH, acts as 
a scientific advisory board to the minister of public health. In addition to 
representatives from the MoPH and the WHO, it includes scientific experts in 
infectious diseases, virology, laboratory medicine and public health. 

At the start of the pandemic, patients were managed at the Rafik Hariri 
University Hospital (RHUH), a national reference hospital and laboratory. 
The RHUH lab was the only lab running reverse transcriptase-PCR (RT- 
PCR) tests for the diagnosis of COVID-19 until April 2020. The hospital 
contained 19 intensive care unit (ICU) beds, four isolation units with nega- 
tive pressure, a molecular laboratory and a fully trained nursing and medical 
team. Since this was the only hospital actively engaged in the management 
of COVID-19 cases, all international and national resources were diverted 
towards supporting the RHUH COVID-19-designated activities (Khoury, 
Azar and Hitti, 2020; Bizri et al., 2021). In addition, the MoPH secured the 
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support of four private university hospitals for case management and RT- 
PCR testing whilst additional public hospitals across Lebanon were prepared 
to receive COVID-19 cases in the event of a potential surge (Khoury, Azar 
and Hitti, 2020). The MoPH also established a list of private labs that were 
allowed to conduct RT-PCR testing on the condition that they report their 
results to the ministry through the automated reporting mechanisms which 
were set up to keep track of COVID-19 cases. However, although testing was 
available for free at RHUH, the private facilities charged a fee of 150,000 LL 
($100 according to the official exchange rate; DeJong, 2020). 

Several factors within the Lebanese context offered some hope that the 
country would continue to beat the odds in this pandemic (DeJong, 2020; 
Diwan and Abi-Rached, 2020; Bizri et al., 2021). These included the rapid 
and successful governmental response and the compliance of the population — 
in the beginning — with calls for social distancing and remaining at home. 
Moreover, the younger age of the Lebanese population, with around one- 
quarter (24.6%) of the population being below the age of 15 years and only 
10% being over the age of 65 years, and the accessibility of healthcare — espe- 
cially in urban areas, where almost 89% of the Lebanese population lives — 
and the availability of a relatively large and well-trained workforce probably 
played a positive role in mitigating the gravity of the crisis. Surprisingly, the 
paucity of public spaces and the scarcity of public transportation in the 
country were also seen as advantages in this case. 

However, at the end of the lockdown and with the re-opening of the airport 
on 1 July 2020, the numbers rapidly multiplied to 4,555 cases and 61 deaths 
by the end of July. Due to the prevailing economic situation, the government 
was unable to provide stimulus packages to help the employed, the freelancers 
and the small business owners who were forced to close in order to comply 
with the national lockdown and curfew (Bizri et al., 2021). By the same token, 
the government was unable to offer the necessary support to equip hospitals 
with much-needed resources to fight the disease. In addition, decreasing trust 
in the government, perceived lack of transparency and the proliferation of 
messages on social media increased the people’s psychological burden. This 
along with the inconsistent behaviour of politicians and the contradictory 
discourse of self-proclaimed experts potentially decreased the society’s com- 
pliance with governmental and health recommendations. The situation was 
further exacerbated by the devastating effects of the 4 August 2020 sea port 
explosion in Beirut which resulted in more than 200 casualties, 6,500 injuries 
and around 300,000 displaced residents. Moreover, at least 15 medical facil- 
ities, including three major hospitals (two of which had COVID-19 units and 
provided testing) faced partial or heavy structural damage, resulting in the 
loss of 500 hospital beds (OCHA Lebanon, 2020; Orient-Le-Jour, 2020). By 
the end of August, the cumulative number of COVID-19 cases had increased 
to 17,308 with 167 deaths (WHO Brief, 31 August 2020) and an observed 
maximum of 689 new cases and seven deaths within a 24-hour period on 27 
August (WHO Brief, 27 August 2020). 
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Nine months after the confirmation of the first case of COVID-19, the 
outbreak in Lebanon appears to be spiralling out of control (Lewis, 2020). 
With community transmissions well confirmed and the private sector reluc- 
tant to engage, the government is struggling to mitigate the spread of the 
disease while managing the overburdened healthcare sector and weighing the 
financial concerns of the citizens. On 30 November 2020, after a two-week 
lockdown, the country reported 1,000 cases (99% among residents) and four- 
teen deaths within a 24-hour period (WHO Brief, 1 December 2020). The 
cumulative number of cases amounted to 127,903, including 1,741 infected 
healthcare workers and 1,018 deaths. The proportion of cases per 1 million 
population rose to 18,738 with an average mortality of 149 per 1 million 
population. Slightly more than half of the cases were among men (54%); two- 
thirds were mild (66.5%) and 0.6% critical. The overall fatality rate was 0.8%, 
with an average local positive test rate over the past fourteen days of 15.3% 
(or 14.1% including testing at points of entry). A total of 905 regular beds 
and 456 ICU beds were designated for COVID-19 with occupancy rates of 
72% and 78%, respectively (WHO Brief, 1 December 2020). 

As a result, the government struggled between health and economy as 
the population attempted to adapt and introduce the necessary behavioural 
changes in lifestyle. Access to healthcare and availability of medication were 
threatened as the numbers of infected individuals rose, the few engaged 
hospitals became saturated and healthcare personnel became overburdened 
(Lewis, 2020). The various lockdowns, border closures and disruptions in 
transportation services threatened the financial viability of the population 
and the availability of medical supplies and other necessities, such as food 
and water. The prevailing economic and political situation in the country did 
not help matters and, as usual, the situation was worse for the more vulner- 
able elements of the population, highlighting the need for equity and a focus 
on gender and social inequalities (DeJong, 2020). 


9.4 COVID-19 management: successes and pitfalls 


The positive aspect of the Lebanese response lies primarily in the fact that 
1t was led by the public sector, even though it is well recognised that the pri- 
vate sector is the actual backbone of the Lebanese healthcare system. Despite 
Lebanon's record of public mismanagement, the government's response to 
this crisis was rapid and efficient and was one of the reasons behind the ini- 
tial control of the spread of the disease (Diwan and Abi-Rached, 2020). 
The containment measures implemented in Lebanon aligned with WHO 
recommendations and were similar to those implemented in other countries 
(Ministry of Public Health, 2020). A three-month action plan was developed 
and shared with all stakeholders to contain the pandemic. This action plan 
included several measures such as closing the borders, schools and nurseries, 
universities, restaurants and shopping centres and instituting curfews and an 
alternating traffic system (Diwan and Abi-Rached, 2020). Apart from that 
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were the health initiatives that included thorough contact tracing of early 
COVID-19 cases and centralised management of hospital quarantining 
(Khalife, 2020). Moreover, the population was quick to react and adjust 
its behaviour to comply with the COVID-19 guidelines. Staying at home, 
avoiding crowded areas, reducing mass gatherings and applying social distan- 
cing criteria further contributed to slowing the progression of the virus and 
reducing contact and infection rates (Kharoubi and Saleh, 2020). 

In addition, the pandemic afforded an opportunity to test the surveil- 
lance system that had been put in place by the MoPH over the past decade. 
The system was found to perform well, thus justifying the efforts and 
expenses of developing it. The MoPH’s strategy to build up epidemiological 
surveillance in the country and enhance its response capacity has paid off 
and has allowed a highly skilled and capable team to be developed, which 
was vital in the detection and management of the COVID-19 pandemic in 
Lebanon. It also played an essential role in screening for and following up 
positive cases. 

Moreover, at the beginning of the pandemic, the government appeared to 
be successful in organising the response (UN-Habitat, 2020: 9). The develop- 
ment of a national action plan, establishment of a national committee and 
engagement of expert committees already in place all facilitated the manage- 
ment and coordination of the pandemic. The aim was to provide a country- 
wide response through coordination, decentralisation and empowerment 
of health district offices, civil defence and local authorities. It was encour- 
aging to see the engagement and collaboration of various sectors, especially 
those concerned with health, education and industry. The dedication of the 
MoPH staff and the mobilisation of first responder health workers and civil 
society groups helped in addressing major deficiencies or gaps in the system 
(DeJong, 2020). For example, the Lebanese Red Cross was actively involved 
in transporting suspected COVID-19 patients to hospitals. Initiatives from 
the private sector (universities, hospitals, NGOs, industry and concerned citi- 
zens) and the public sector (municipalities, ministries, universities, hospitals, 
etc.) resulted in the organisation of flu and mobile clinics, and the provision 
of personal protective equipment (PPE) and respirators (UNICEF, 2020: 17). 
Educational webinars and media campaigns helped raise awareness and 
spread information among the population. 

In addition, a national strategic communication campaign was launched 
four days after the first case of COVID-19 was detected. The main strategy 
focused on using media — mainly television and radio — with the support 
of health professionals, to share important information with the general 
public. 

Finally, the use of technology in fighting the pandemic was another 
breakthrough. The implementation of e-health, which was in its infancy at 
the start of the pandemic, was expanded during the crisis with the develop- 
ment of several applications and digital platforms to help track cases and 
disseminate information. Examples include the symptom tracker and the 
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COVID-19 dashboard, which were applications developed by the private 
sector for the MoPH. It is also noteworthy that healthcare workers made use 
of the WhatsApp platform to share information and knowledge quickly with 
each other. 

Even though there is no doubt that the initial management of the pan- 
demic was successful, the situation rapidly deteriorated after the end of the 
lockdown, particularly following the 4 August 2020 sea port explosion. As the 
pressure increased on all sides, the responses started to become more reactive 
than strategic and priorities shifted. Even though plans, measures, resources 
and tools were developed and implemented by the Lebanese government in 
its response to COVID-19, the major drawback was the continued absence of 
a comprehensive national strategy (Abi-Rached et al., 2020). This resulted in 
incoherent, non-contextualised decisions and actions, very often copied from 
other countries. The zoning strategy, for example, which could have been very 
effective, had a troubled rollout and consequently did not yield the expected 
results. 

In this context, non-health constraints (economic, social, political, etc.) 
took precedence, impeding the containment of the virus and the efficiency 
of its management and putting the healthcare system under undue pressure. 
Moreover, it had to deal with pressures from economic, professional and 
industrial bodies and with lockdown fatigue in the population. The gov- 
ernment was urged to take more lenient measures to allow the economy to 
pick up, and decisions consequently became more politically orientated and 
the government was put into a situation where it tried to please all political 
parties, mainly the more powerful ones. 

From a public health perspective, it is clear that the COVID-19 response 
was not holistic. Partitioning between different healthcare fields (care, preven- 
tion, psychosocial, etc.) was a main flaw in the response; the focus was on the 
medical perspective, leaving little room for prevention or promotion. In fact, 
increasing the capacities of the hospital sector was the main concern of the 
government. However, in the midst of a crisis, focusing on the medical aspect 
along with repeated confinements is clearly not the most economical and cost- 
efficient strategy (Rozier, 2020). 

As the crisis evolved, the decision-making process started to suffer because 
of the multiplicity of decision-making committees and the lack of coordin- 
ation between them. In addition, there was a lack of evidence-based decisions 
even though daily briefs on case numbers, deaths, tests, etc. were reported 
from various agencies, namely, the MoPH, the WHO and the Disaster Risk 
Management Unit. The authorities quickly relaxed the pressure by focusing 
on the ‘civility’ of the population and thus did not persevere in the ‘three T’ 
strategy (tracing, testing and treating). They opted for a ‘stop and go’ strategy 
which alternated between periods of high restriction and relaxation. The 
alternative would have been a more comprehensive strategy, built on the con- 
fidence and buy-in of its people. Unfortunately, these are two major elements 
where the government response greatly failed (Rozier, 2020). 
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The lack of coordination between the various parties concerned also 
led to a duplication of efforts, with a concentration on certain issues 
while others remained unaddressed. Whereas the various committees 
and organisations were concerned with implementing the lockdown and 
establishing the rules and exemptions, there was little coordination for eco- 
nomic support, equipping hospitals, training human resources or setting up 
isolation facilities. 

The communication strategy was also poor due to the absence of an official 
speaker and a formal communication mechanism (Lewis, 2020). Information 
and messages were shared by several experts, ministers and officials based 
on their own perception and interpretation of the situation. The same case 
prevailed with the media (Bizri et al., 2021). Therefore, instead of empowering 
the people with adequate information to make enlightened decisions, this left 
the population distrustful of the government’s actions. 

Moreover, as mentioned earlier, a pandemic is not only a health crisis (Bizri 
et al., 2021). It also includes other aspects that need addressing. Here the 
Lebanese government failed to implement any social or economic measures, 
such as enhancing production and business, encouraging agriculture, 
restructuring bank loans, freezing debt, reducing or exempting loan interest 
payments or alleviating the inequality in access to care for the most vulner- 
able. In essence, these vulnerable groups were left behind. 

Finally, examples from other countries have shown that a successful 
strategy is also based on promptly discovering and strictly dealing with 
violations regarding COVID-19 prevention. Lebanon, because of polit- 
ical clientelism, economic pressures, disrupted social environment and a 
lack of human resources, was unable to control and apply such measures 
adequately. 

The COVID-19 pandemic management in Lebanon had, as in almost all 
countries, positive and negative aspects. On the one hand, it has shed light on 
the complexity of the crisis, whilst on the other hand it has opened oppor- 
tunities for meaningful changes through reforms. Historically, crises have 
always been double-sided and have always provided society with prospects for 
advancement. In the Lebanese case, the government missed several opportun- 
ities to improve the system. These included developing a recognised leadership 
and governance, building trust between the population and the government, 
improving health communication and promoting transparency and access 
to data. The government should have also invested in developing civic social 
responsibility among the population, promoting collaboration between all 
stakeholders and enhancing a collective perspective while increasing equity 
and access to care for vulnerable groups and establishing a ‘bottom-up’ 
approach leading to an alliance between community and government. Finally, 
they failed to recognise the importance of improving the social determinants 
of health and building human resources through the recruitment and training 
of personnel. 
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9.5 COVID-19 management and the impact of context, health and 
governance 


Lebanon faced challenges due to the complex context and multiple crises that 
have been ongoing for the past few years. These had a major impact on the 
management of the pandemic and can be categorised in terms of context, 
health and governance, as summarised in Figure 9.1. 

The prevailing problems in the Lebanese context only increased with the 
measures undertaken to limit the spread of the coronavirus. The various 
lockdowns and confinement strategies exacerbated the already precarious 
economic situation in the country and augmented social problems (Diwan 
and Abi-Rached, 2020). Bank restrictions were heightened; unemployment 
levels soared, as several businesses either closed or had to let people go; pov- 
erty levels rose as employees saw their salaries reduced or go unpaid, a result 
of people working alternate days or from home; small business owners lost 
business and prices escalated with the Lebanese pound losing its buying 
power on the unofficial market. The context was further complicated by 
the challenges of providing essential goods to displaced and other vulner- 
able populations and the difficulty of enforcing social distancing measures in 
camps and overcrowded urban beltways (UN-Habitat, 2020: 10; UNICEF, 
2020: 12). In addition, there were issues of lax border controls and diffi- 
culties in containing mass gatherings and religious and cultural activities 
(Abi-Rached et al., 2020; WHO-EMRO, 2020). 

The underlying health issues have also been discussed at length in earlier 
sections. These include the private nature of the health sector and the weak 
control of the public sector, as well as the traditional focus on curative rather 


«Severe economic crisis «Financial situation of eTrust issues 
(capital control, private hospitals «Leadership 
devaluation of Lebanese «Late engagement of the «Monitoring and evaluation 
Pound, unofficial market private sector (sanctions, follow-up 
rate of the dollar) «Tradition of focusing on capacities, paucity of 
*Social problems the medical aspect human resources) 
-Displaced populations «Shortage of supplies and - Standardised definitions 
+4 August 2020 blast equipment and reliable data 
«Tax border control «Shortage of human 
Difficulties with self- resources 
isolation and social 


distancing (camps, urban 
beltway, religious and 
cultural activities, market 
places, ...) 


Figure 9.1 Challenges for the management of the COVID-19 pandemic in Lebanon 
(own compilation). 
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than preventive perspectives (Lewis, 2020). Private hospitals faced severe 
financial issues — especially in view of the failure of the MoPH to cover 
its dues for over a year. Monetary and liquidity problems also affected the 
healthcare sector, thus impacting the acquisition of, and resulting in shortages 
of, supplies and equipment. Add to that shortages in healthcare personnel 
due to lack of funds, infection or relocation, and the reluctance of the private 
sector to engage in the fight against COVID-19 can be raised. 

Maybe the most important challenge related to the governance of the 
healthcare system is the lack of leadership and trust. The Lebanese popula- 
tion has lost faith in the governing body. It is suspected that trust issues were 
at the root of the population’s non-compliance with the imposed measures. 
While 92% of polled Lebanese perceived COVID-19 as ‘very’ or ‘somewhat 
serious’ in late 2020, people perceived the government as completely detached 
from their struggles and concerns and felt that they had to make their own 
decisions and take matters into their own hands: only 18% attested that the 
government had done a ‘good’ or ‘very good’ job in fighting the pandemic 
(KAS, 2020: 7-8). The absence of a data-driven knowledge ecosystem that 
could feed a monitoring and evaluation system for better follow-up and 
improvement, as well as standardised definitions and coordinated, timely 
data shared between stakeholders would have provided inputs that could 
have improved the response towards the crisis and could have set the basis for 
future response mechanisms (Lewis, 2020). 


9.6 Conclusion: lessons from Lebanon’s ‘paradoxical management’ 
of COVID-19 


The COVID-19 crisis in Lebanon is a pandemic of unforeseen proportions 
that has highlighted the deficiencies in the healthcare system’s capacity to 
respond adequately in the long term. After Lebanon experienced a slow trans- 
mission rate during the early months of the pandemic, as social measures 
were relaxed and the country came out of the imposed lockdown, disease 
transmission accelerated from July 2020 on. 

The containment of the COVID-19 pandemic has become a big challenge, 
especially for the public health sector, which was for a long time literally absent. 
In a country where the private sector occupies a preponderant place, the role 
of the public health sector in COVID-19 is certainly paradoxical and provides 
solid grounds for a new vision of the healthcare landscape in Lebanon. 

The lessons learnt from managing the COVID-19 pandemic in Lebanon 
closely mirror those highlighted elsewhere in the world, and they offer oppor- 
tunities for future endeavours and improvements to existing systems. First 
and foremost, the COVID-19 pandemic has shown again the importance 
of public health by placing this domain at the forefront of the fight against 
the pandemic and emphasising the need to support and fund public health 
initiatives (DeJong, 2020); strong public health agencies that can effectively 
assess and manage potential threats are also essential in future. In addition, 
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the presence of a disaster readiness and preparedness cell where all public 
and private stakeholders are represented is key to ensuring successful crisis 
management. 

Secondly, the pandemic underlined the need for good governance. Strong 
and empathic leadership is key in building trust between the government and 
the population, whilst transparent communication and clear messages are 
essential in inspiring confidence in governmental decisions and adherence to 
imposed measures (Abi-Rached et al., 2020). Furthermore, rapid and decisive 
government actions tailored for specific populations and based on cultural 
sensitivity and real-time data are key to successful strategies. 

Thirdly, it quickly became clear that there is a need for a holistic 
approach that includes a global and comprehensive strategy going beyond 
the health component to encompass provisions for economic, social and 
humanitarian initiatives. Collaboration is required between the multiple 
stakeholders — including ministries, public and private hospitals, professional 
orders and syndicates, industries, civil societies and NGOs — to ensure a sound 
and efficient response (DeJong, 2020; Diwan and Abi-Rached, 2020). It is 
important to engage and coordinate their efforts to provide harmonised and 
complementary actions and to reduce redundancy and duplication. It is not 
enough to focus on physical health alone; a successful intervention needs to 
account for the population’s mental health as well as other aspects of life, 
including the economy, education, trade and industry. 

Finally, the pandemic stressed the importance of an empowered and 
informed population, since social responsibility and self-sufficiency are key 
factors in enhancing the response to a pandemic (Abi-Rached et al., 2020). 
The population should be empowered by providing them with accurate and 
timely information that will allow them to develop their personal skills and, 
therefore, become agents of change. Media training is essential to help in the 
delivery of news and to avoid the abundance of fake news and infodemics. 
Digital technologies and artificial intelligence analytical tools are also key to 
a successful response, as they allow better prevention and help in optimising 
treatments. In addition, populations should be encouraged to become self- 
sufficient and innovative and governments should provide opportunities for 
the development of local supply industries to respond to shortages in essential 
supplies and equipment. By the same token, the presence of trained and com- 
petent health human resources is essential in the fight against the pandemic. 
With that in mind, healthcare professionals should be nurtured and provided 
with incentives to remain in the country. 
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10 Digital learning under COVID-19 


Challenges and opportunities — 
the Lebanese case 


Fadi El Hage and Fouad Yehya 


10.1 Introduction 


The lockdowns in response to COVID-19 have interrupted physical learning 
in most of the educational institutions with a near-universal impact on 
learners and teachers at every level, from pre-primary to universities, adult 
learning and vocational skills training institutions. Maintaining learning 
continuity during this hard period relies on the concerted efforts of educa- 
tional policymakers, universities, school leaders and communities to continue 
learning remotely, share resources and facilitate the teaching/learning process. 
This requires educators, particularly teachers, to adapt to new pedagogical 
concepts, approaches and strategies of teaching — for which they may not have 
been well trained — to overcome the lack of resilience, challenges of engage- 
ment and learners’ risks of falling behind. 

The Lebanese education system — with its highly structured and prescribed 
system that focuses on acquiring skills to pass high-stakes exams (‘official 
exams’) and a curriculum that has not been updated since 1997 — struggles to 
meet the demands of distance learning and the requirements of the twenty- 
first century. 

This chapter will focus on the Lebanese situation since the researchers are 
dealing with the situation themselves and since Lebanon, as a multicultural 
and multiconfessional country and traditionally a ‘regional champion’ in 
education, can be considered a ‘model’ for other Arab countries in a double 
sense: it features elements that other countries should aspire to realise them- 
selves, but it also shares deficiencies that other Arab countries suffer from as 
well. Therefore, analysing the challenges that the COVID-19 pandemic has 
brought to the Lebanese education system is illustrative also in a regional 
perspective. 

Its main question will revolve around the implementation of informa- 
tion and communications technology (ICT) in the Lebanese educational 
system, asking, to what extent is it ready to adopt online learning possi- 
bilities to dampen the negative impacts of the COVID-19 pandemic on 
children’s access to education and to avoid losing academic years and 
formal learning? 
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The first section of this chapter sheds light on the Lebanese educational 
status quo before the COVID-19 pandemic and the extent to which ICT 
had already been implemented in Lebanese schools and educational centres. 
The second section describes the challenges of distance learning, especially 
for school children, and the challenges that educators are facing in adopting 
online learning skills. 

The third section focuses on the importance of using active teaching 
methods in distance learning, in order to shift from mastering digital tools 
to integrating a real remote pedagogy. The fourth section will empha- 
sise the importance of teaching subjects from the humanities in the digital 
and robotics age in order to highlight the complexity of human beings and 
including their emotions and personal stories in any educational approach. 
Future teachers will need better competence in seeing their school students 
comprehensively as human beings with unique competences that machines 
and robots in the post-COVID-19 world cannot acquire. It is thus important 
that today’s universities start to prepare the next generation of teachers in 
that spirit already. 


10.2 The Lebanese educational status quo before COVID-19 


The Lebanese education system, with its public and private sectors, is a five- 
cycle system: kindergarten, lower and upper elementary, intermediate and 
secondary levels adhering to the multilingual, cultural and gender diversity of 
the society (Baytiyeh, 2017). The Lebanese education system is centralised and 
all public education institutions are regulated by the Ministry of Education 
and Higher Education (MEHE), which manages the system through regional 
education offices. Both private and public schools follow the same national 
curriculum to achieve the same learning outcomes and skills that comply with 
those of the official exams; however, a tremendous gap persists between the 
private and public sector due to the substantial financing of the private sector 
(Ghamrawi, Ghamrawi and Shal, 2015: 132), especially in the domain of edu- 
cational technology. According to Loo and Magaziner (2017), around 75% 
of learners are enrolled in private schools, which may reflect the need of the 
Lebanese public education system to make substantial improvements in order 
to develop the system’s capacity. Additionally, the Lebanese curriculum is far 
from the needs of today’s learners in terms of success in modern life. It has 
not been reformed since 1997 and mainly relies on a teacher-centred approach 
whereby the teacher acts as the provider of information, mainly focusing on 
recall and memorisation. According to Jabbour (2013), very few Lebanese 
schools adopt a student-centred approach. This limits critical thinking, col- 
laboration, communication and research skills whilst promoting short-term 
information retention (Yehya, 2020). 

Moreover, the increase in the number of Syrian refugees over the last 
seven years has led to the establishment of ‘second shift schools’, which 
provide education to Syrian refugee children, typically in the afternoon. 
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This increases the load on the education system and hampers its ability to 
develop in alignment with modern changes, especially the processes of incorp- 
orating distance learning and new technological tools into the educational 
curriculum. Therefore, despite the important role of ICT tools in education, 
Lebanon’s overall educational technology efforts may be considered below 
the needed level for appropriate implementation (Saad, 2013; Yehya, 2019). 
Consequently, the level of ICT in Lebanese public and private schools that 
might enhance the teaching/learning process cannot be attained because of 
the weak governmental reform policies and the corruption that has led to a 
lack of sufficient financing and educational reform which increasingly relies 
on foreign aid. 

In a brief look at the chronology of educational technology initiatives in 
Lebanon, it appears that this country still faces poor-quality educational 
pedagogies and a lack of modern ICT tools compared to nearby coun- 
tries (Loo and Magaziner, 2017). The ICT implementation has been spor- 
adic (Zain, 2016: 26). In 2000, the MEHE launched ‘school-net’ as the first 
‘ICT in education’ project and equipped a few schools with computers. In 
2003, the Lebanese government, through the United Nations Development 
Programme and the Office of the Minister of State for Administrative 
Reform, completed the development of the ‘National e-Strategy’ and three 
years later several initiatives were launched by several US-based com- 
panies (Microsoft, Occidental Petroleum, Intel and Cisco) for various 
technology-related projects in several Lebanese schools (Yehya, Barbar 
and Abou-Rjeili, 2018: 17). However, it was not until July 2013 that the 
MEHE started to organise workshops and conferences aimed at adopting 
an appropriate ICT framework to assess teachers’ ICT knowledge, skills 
and readiness, and to move a step forward on the path of ICT implemen- 
tation in Lebanese schools (personal communication, head of the ICT 
department, Centre for Educational Research and Development (CERD), 
17 December 2017). Yehya, Barbar and Abou-Rjeili (2018: 31) how- 
ever investigated that there was hardly any ICT vision or even awareness 
among school administrators in either sector (private and public) at the 
time. Moreover, they showed a lack of educational technology resources 
and time to manage and become familiar with these resources in Lebanese 
schools (Figure 10.1). The insufficient number of available computers and 
appropriate software, lack of financial support, insufficient training and 
technical support and lack of internet connectivity have been identified as 
the urgent main barriers preventing the implementation of ICT. Thus, very 
limited technology is in use or is properly integrated into the Lebanese edu- 
cation system. Accordingly, effective ICT implementation in the Lebanese 
education system is feeble in the absence of a clear ICT vision for schools 
or real support as well as limited ICT-appropriate tools. 

In summary, the Lebanese education system before the COVID-19 pan- 
demic was already facing tough challenges in fulfilling learners’ needs to 
develop the necessary twenty-first-century skills. 
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Handheld smart devises (tablet) 85.1 


Interactive whiteboards Mn 54.6 


Reference software (encyclopaedia) 88.7 


Simulations (virtual Lab) software 60.3 


Tutorial software 94.3 
Drill and practice software JP 27 97.9 
Free subscription to online resources for students 92.2 
Internet access from physics laboratory EFT 74.5 
Internet access from teachers’ room IE FA 67.4 
Internet access from computer lab u FF DI 56.7 
Internet access from classroom PTC 79.4 
Google apps for education PEF 90.8 
E-assessment tools 88.7 


E-textbooks MEVA 76.6 
0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


m Available Unavailable 


Figure 10.1 Percentage of the availability of information and communications tech- 
nology (ICT) resources in Lebanese schools in 2017. 


Source: Adapted from Yehya, Barbar and Abou-Rjeili, 2018: 23. 


10.3 Challenges of implementing distance learning during the 
COVID-19 pandemic 


The COVID-19 pandemic hit Lebanon at an already difficult moment. School 
closures came at a time when a very large number of schools had already been 
closed for several weeks because of insecurity and strikes due to youth revolu- 
tion against the prevailing corruption and the economic crisis that had started 
on 17 October 2019. Most secondary school and university students were out 
of educational institutions and participating in the protests and uprisings. 
This unexpected complex situation played a major role in forcing the educa- 
tional policymakers to search for alternatives to carry on with the academic 
year and to keep teaching and learning ongoing. This led to the integration 
of online courses. Education policymakers had to use a range of resources to 
support students” learning while they were unable to attend school, including 
instructional packages (textbooks, worksheets and printouts), educational 
television and online instructional resources to replace face-to-face learning 
with distance learning to reach the largest percentage of students possible 
(Reimers and Schleicher, 2020). 
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Therefore, educators have had to make adjustments to their classroom 
delivery, including utilising online platforms for efficient teaching processes, 
such as Zoom, Google Classroom, Microsoft Teams, Moodle, Blackboard or 
similar technologies. However, weaknesses of the education system, including 
poor levels of digitisation, have been brought to light by the COVID-19 pan- 
demic and the economic crisis already virulent in Lebanon. In a fragile edu- 
cation system like the Lebanese one, the transition to online learning posed 
extreme challenges for teachers and even more so for learners, especially those 
for whom the conditions for ensuring continuity of learning at home are 
limited due to technical problems and lack of internet literacy (Abourjeili 
and Harb, 2020). Consequently, they may miss the stimulating and enriching 
environment, learning opportunities and social interaction of the classroom. 

The literature on the subject claims that the use of online learning in a mean- 
ingful way does not occur spontaneously (Yehya, 2020: 19) — malfunctioning 
hardware and poor internet infrastructure are serious hurdles that cannot 
be easily overcome (Zain, 2016). Lebanon’s internet is not yet transmitted 
through fibreoptic cables and the current internet infrastructure (copper 
lines) is old, causing poor internet transmission to homes and businesses. 
Consequently, this contributes to a lack of possibilities in distance learning. 

The majority of Lebanese schools fail to engage learners, teachers, com- 
munities and educational policymakers effectively in the implementation of 
distance learning (Yehya, 2019: 25). 

The benefits that distance learning brings cannot benefit the classroom 
if teachers do not purposefully plan their use of technology (Lassoued, 
Alhendawi and Bashitialshaaer, 2020). In some schools, while online learning 
has generally taken place through recorded lectures and online platforms, 
some institutions have postponed learning and teaching until further notice, 
due to the lack of ICT infrastructure for both students and teachers (Crawford 
et al., 2020). Using online learning merely for the sake of using technology 
does not make for effective teaching. Even with adequate access to online 
learning, effective professional development remains one reason why it is dif- 
ficult to increase the level of distance learning. Teachers cannot implement 
online learning due to the lack of proper training on effective use of the tech- 
nology inside and outside the classroom, the lack of proper technological 
tools, inefficient technical support, poor internet infrastructure and the rigid 
curriculum and lack of professional development (Trisiana, 2020: 69). 

Educational technology and the professional development of teachers in 
the Lebanese learning society are unconnected. Since July 2013, the MEHE 
has organised workshops and conferences designed to ‘adopt an appropriate 
ICT framework to assess teachers’ ICT knowledge, skills and readiness, and 
to move a step forward on the path of ICT implementation in Lebanese 
schools’ — all the potential has focused on hardware and software and did 
not address teachers’ training and curriculum development (Yehya, Barbar 
and Abou-Rjeili, 2018). In May 2019, the MEHE and CERD, in partnership 
with United Nations International Children Emergency Fund (UNICEF), 
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launched Training Professional Development (TPD) workshops, but these 
TPDs have been ineffective in both private and public schools because they 
are mostly limited to formal training sessions organised by an external agent. 
In other words, a TPD is still ‘an event’; it has not become ‘a process’ in 
schools. 

Furthermore, a study that investigated Lebanese secondary school teachers’ 
attitudes towards the use of ICT revealed that most of the teachers in the 
sample cannot use online techniques effectively. Most of the respondents 
highlighted a lack of the training necessary to use it to its best advantage. They 
mentioned that this leads to a lack of confidence among teachers in using the 
technology and that there is a need to improve skills. They highlighted the 
need for the government to participate in promoting online learning because 
the government’s dereliction frustrates teachers and reduces their confidence 
in the importance of technology (Yehya, Barbar and Abou-Rjeili, 2019: 25). 
Thus, educators need to see the importance of online learning beyond the 
hardware and the expanded definition of the learning management systems. 
Online learning should shift away from managing and providing information 
to opening doors for learners to communicate, interact, explore and create a 
meaningful learning experience (Yehya, 2020: 13). Thus, the idea of online 
learning must change from a place where knowledge can be obtained to a 
place where one can learn actively in an actual learning environment (Tesolin 
and Tsinakos, 2018). Education policymakers, school administrators and 
leaders must provide related professional development for distance learning 
and not leave teachers on their own with the task of choosing the most appro- 
priate online pedagogical strategies and models to support distance teaching 
and learning. 

In an environment where distance learning is no longer a luxury but is 
becoming a necessity, the training of teachers to integrate so-called active or 
interactive teaching methods can be done through digital tools. Mastering 
the use of digital tools (such as Kahoot, Padlet, Zoom, Mindmaster, etc.) 
does not at all mean mastering distance learning or the active and interactive 
teaching methods which integrate these digital tools. The General Secretariat 
of Catholic Schools in Lebanon launched initiatives and organised teacher- 
training sessions in September 2020. More than 200 schools participated in 
the online training, reaching a total of 12,000 teachers. These sessions trained 
the use of Microsoft Teams, Class Notebook, MS Sway and Office 365. 
However, the identified obstacles are still related to information technology 
(IT) challenges: teachers’ readiness to deal with technology, administrators’ 
(lack of) readiness for the process of distance education, poor infrastructure, 
scarce devices and the traditional thinking going back to the pre-coronavirus, 
financial and social outlook of school directors. Thus, teachers are not ready 
for online learning, and they need to be trained in remote pedagogy to help 
them integrate active teaching methods in their lesson plans. The following 
section will recommend interactive teaching strategies with online learning 
that may facilitate its integration in Lebanese schools. 
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10.4 Interactive teaching methods and online learning: a needed 
upgrade for the future 


The COVID-19 crisis has forced all school and university teachers to adopt 
the remote teaching mode, without prior training (particularly in Lebanon 
and in the Middle East), given the urgent and unpredictable nature of the 
situation (Yehya, 2020). This experience has unveiled the future world 
awaiting us: digital, uncertain, on the move and interchangeable. Even 
teachers who have mastered the use of digital tools have encountered a new 
difficulty, that of integrating these digital tools into a real remote pedagogy 
(El Hage, 2020). At the end of the day, platforms and software are mere 
tools: using them in active teaching methods requires a whole different set 
of skills. 

Many digital tools can be integrated to facilitate the use of active 
methods in online teaching: Zoom, Microsoft Teams and Webex allow group 
interactions, such as splitting students into more manageable working groups; 
Slideshare, PowerPoint and Prezi allow for individual or joint presentations 
from one computer to another; and platforms such as Canva, Emaze, Slack 
and Genial.ly are modern teaching environments. Sites for hosting images 
and videos abound. Google Forms or the less-known learning apps such as 
Formative or Socrative aid in drafting worksheets and controlling students’ 
learning progress. Padlet, Jamboard and Popplet enable students to submit 
their group work, and Gitmind, Mindmeister, Mind mapping, Yoa, Milanote, 
ClickUp, Microsoft Visio, MindGenius, Miro Mind Map and SmartDraw 
are just some of the many conceptual mapping tools. The list has become 
very long, if not confusing, and there is literally an application for every- 
thing. However, even if all these tools are necessary for distance learning, 
they remain insufficient for active and online teaching. For this, new skills 
are required among teachers to learn how to integrate these digital tools into 
online active teaching methods. 

Below are some examples of active teaching methods that already posed a 
challenge for school and university teachers in Lebanon and in the region prior 
to the COVID-19 crisis. Teachers are poorly trained and not accustomed to 
integrating them into course sessions. The COVID-19 crisis has exacerbated 
this problem, as these teachers are currently being asked not only to master 
the use of these active methods, but also to use them online with digital tools, 
as we will illustrate with the following examples: 


Remote cooperative learning 


Cooperative or collaborative learning, or simply group work, can be 
done remotely with the appropriate digital tools as breakout rooms via 
Zoom, for example. This kind of work refers to a group of four to five 
people interacting with one another to set or accomplish a common 
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goal. It consists of dividing up tasks and combining the efforts of sub- 
group members. This method requires students to interact with one 
another to achieve a common goal: shift from working solo to working 
within networks (El Hage, 2013, B3-1). 


Remote question-based teaching 


Several teaching methods are question-based, such as the ‘minute 
paper”. A minute paper is an umbrella term that encompasses a var- 
iety of practices aimed at engaging students in the course through very 
specific micro-activities. In this method, the roles are reversed: students 
are expected to ask the questions, then to answer them, and it is only 
at the end that the teacher intervenes. It is worth mentioning that the 
“minute paper” technique has many versions. Many platforms can be 
used (wooclap, Mentimeter, etc.) 


Remote flipped classroom 


According to Nizet and Meyer (2014), the flipped classroom is a hybrid 
pedagogical model where the teacher takes advantage of digital tech- 
nologies (such as video footage) to make concepts and knowledge access- 
ible to students, in a manner that is adapted to their needs and no longer 
restricted to school hours. In the virtual classroom, the student is placed 
in active learning situations, where the teacher plays the roles of peda- 
gogical mediator and coach. This teaching method can be implemented 
in two ways: as an “in-class flip”, with group learning activities focusing 
on the interaction between peers (Eric Mazur's model) in order to pro- 
mote co-construction/co-development, or as an “out-of-class flip”, where 
students acquire the course knowledge individually thanks to the help 
of ICT. Collectively, small interactive educational projects enable co- 
development/co-construction work. 


Remote project-based learning 


Project-based pedagogy is seen in several teaching methods and peda- 
gogical approaches: interdisciplinary projects, POGIL (Process Oriented 
Guided Inquiry Learning), STEAM (Science, Technology, Engineering, 
Art and Maths), problem-based learning, etc. 


Remote error exploitation-based learning (EEBL) 


This method gives a new meaning to errors and puts them at the heart of 
learning. It consists of drawing up teaching sequences out of the types 
of errors identified by the teacher: teaching devices are provided to use 
the errors made by students as learning materials. An error (in the sense 
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of wandering, feeling free to go in all directions) is the product of the 
learner’s intellectual process. EEBL prompts students to analyse their 
way of thinking, of which the error is only a trace. In this approach, 
an error is not perceived as a dysfunction, but as inherent in any act of 
learning. It is even perceived as a driver of learning. Thus, error goes 
from being a source of guilt to a source of information (El Hage, 2005). 
EEBL is not an approach of control, but one of regulation. It takes 
three forms: proactive (at the beginning of learning), interactive (during 
the sequence) and retroactive (at the end of the sequence). This method 
can be used entirely remotely (learning by remote error exploitation) 
(Al-Ahdal, 2020; El Hage and Nahed, 2020). 


All these methods employ ‘complex tasks’. Complex task teaching is part 
of a constructivist/socio-constructivist perspective of learning: the develop- 
ment of skills when solving complex tasks, as a process, is conceived of as an 
individual/team journey of progress. This approach replaces the concept of 
‘resources’ with ‘knowledge’, which is too limited. Resources can be internal 
and can belong to different domains (cognitive, affective, attitude, sensori- 
motor or skills), can take different forms (declarative knowledge and know- 
ledge of action) and has different origins (codified knowledge and experiential 
knowledge). Resources can also be external (colleagues ask for advice and to 
share their expertise, scientific databases, reference books, new information 
technologies, software, etc.; El Hage, 2020). 

The big challenge remains how to integrate these active methods into 
online education. How should the best digital tools be chosen for the steps of 
each of these methods? 

In order to achieve these objectives, several challenges remain: 


At university, school and ministry level 


A new curriculum design integrating new teaching and assessment 
methods should be elaborated on. Given the global economic crisis, amp- 
lified in Lebanon, sponsorship is needed following the COVID-19 health 
crisis to ensure that laptops, digital devices and internet connections are 
available, especially in suffering countries such as Lebanon. 


At family level 


Better equipment for poorer families, reliable electricity and internet 
connections are needed. Parental awareness is a must to support the 
learning of their children at home. 
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At the teachers? level 


A reduction of the workload for teachers in other domains (adminis- 
trative tasks, for instance) is needed in order not to overburden them 
structurally, as is professional training on digital tools, remote peda- 
gogy and online assessment (self-organisation of students into smaller 
learning groups). University students should perhaps be included in 
school teaching activities in order to support teachers (peer learning). 


At the students” level 


Students should be introduced to digital tools and techniques. Above 
all, they must become more autonomous and responsible so that they 
can take charge of their own learning. 


10.5 The humanistic role as a key factor to master distance learning 
in the digital age 


Although it seems fundamental to develop the digital skills of teachers and 
students, the future world will also require them to continue developing other 
kinds of skills, such as transversal and psychosocial skills. It is important to 
remain vigilant against a looming drift: the digital must not reduce the human 
dimension in any education. If the world of tomorrow, post-COVID, will be 
a digitalised world based on distance learning, the fact remains that the social 
sciences and humanities will play a key role in any learning and in the skills 
required to succeed in complex, interdisciplinary tasks. The more artificial 
intelligence advances, the more needs will be expressed in terms of philosophy 
and the humanities (Harari, 2017). 

The skills required for the uncertain, digital and complex ‘world of 
tomorrow’ can be classified into two categories: those belonging to the field 
of thought and psychosocial skills — such as complex problem-solving, crit- 
ical thinking, emotional intelligence, creativity, the capacity to make fair 
judgements and cognitive flexibility — and those belonging to managerial 
skills, such as human resources management, coordination, referral to appro- 
priate services and negotiation (Rainie and Anderson, 2017). 

Thus, the skills that are more likely to evolve than others are as follows: cre- 
ativity, which will become an essential quality sought by companies to take 
advantage of the development of new products, using new technologies and 
new working methods, and emotional intelligence, which will become the 
standard of robots and machines that will be, so to speak, closer to the ‘human’ 
thought and reactionary structure. This allows us to take into account the 
complexity of the human being in the learning process. 
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According to Morin (1999), complex thinking is thought that accepts 
contradiction; it is thought that connects, that aspires to multidimensional 
knowledge. Morin explains that this type of thought is not opposed to sim- 
plification, but it refuses the disjunction of elements and attempts to bring 
them together to better understand the links between them. Complexity is 
therefore not a refusal of simplicity, but rather an openness to the inconceiv- 
able. Complexity, by nature, includes the recognition of links between the 
different entities among which our thought necessarily makes distinctions 
but must not isolate from each other. This is the closest meaning to the term 
‘complexus’ (that which is woven together). That being said, complex thinking 
considers the object of study to be a system in itself, and it proceeds by 
shuttling between analysis/separation and synthesis/reliance (Morin, 1999). It 
is constantly animated by a tension between aspiration to unfragmented, non- 
isolated, non-reductive knowledge and the recognition of the incompleteness 
of all knowledge. This echoes the ecological approach of Bronfenbrenner’s 
theory, which is based on one central idea: that the environment, in a broader 
sense, influences the development of the individual (Bronfenbrenner, 1979). 
As such, the ecological approach considers that the subject constructs their 
environment which, in return, influences the construction of the subject itself. 
Development is therefore the result of continual and reciprocal interactions 
between an organism and its environment. These influence each other con- 
stantly, each adapting in response to changes in the other. The ecological 
approach is therefore a plea to recognise complexity. A characteristic is not a 
state, but the result of a process. Humans are partially the result of their envir- 
onments and environments are partially the result of humans (Morin, 1999), 

In this context, critical thinking will remain essential to master the content 
of a theory and to develop psychosocial skills. Critical thinking is important 
for the workers of tomorrow, for them to be able to make reasonable choices, 
to carry out ethical reflections that preserve human dignity. Critical thinking 
focuses on a question, analyses the arguments, elaborates and appreciates 
conclusions and discusses with other people. All these skills can only be 
developed via the study of humanities (Goodchild and Janelle, 2010). 

The people who will be solicited for the business world of tomorrow are 
not only the technically competent (for machines and robots will be more 
sophisticated in terms of results and quality), but those who have successfully 
integrated and invested in concepts and skills belonging to the worlds of phil- 
osophy, psychology, literature, history, education and art. 

So, in addition to digital skills, soft skills are gaining traction. Schools 
and institutions of higher education need to focus on skills that machines 
lack: collaboration, creation and direction (World Economic Forum, 2015). 
In this context, it is not knowledge that will make the difference, but the right 
attitude of the person. Critical thinking, creativity, problem-solving and 
flexibility are skills that will only become more and more important. Non- 
technical skills are increasingly the engine of employability. 

If digital learning and remote pedagogy are fundamental in teacher 
training, the humanities remain essential to university education; the methods 
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of teaching in higher education cannot remain traditional, mono-disciplinary, 
isolated and lecture-based — especially in this digital and robotics age that the 
COVID-19 pandemic helps to accelerate. Indeed, the different approaches to 
learning range from the reproduction of information to the transformation of 
learners through their development as a whole (Marton, Dall’Alba and Beaty, 
1993). Learning is now conceived as a process of evolution and personal 
transformation, and knowledge is therefore seen as an engine of growth and 
self-actualisation. One who learns is transformed — but they are not isolated 
from their environment; they have a double entry: a biophysical entry and a 
psycho-socio-cultural entry, and the two entries flow into and out of each 
other (Morin, 1999). A learner is a complex being, and education must take 
this complexity into account. 

The standing of the humanities at university will become more and more 
necessary with the advancement of technology and robotisation. Humanity, 
emotional intelligence, psychosocial skills and human relations will remain 
at the heart of recruitment processes in the twenty-first century. However, 
the pedagogical approach will have to change, referring more to interdiscip- 
linary projects and self-managed, problems-based group learning. Holistic 
and systemic approaches are nearly the natural declensions of the paradigm 
of complexity. 

These approaches remain unproductive if evaluation does not follow suit; 
hence the importance of integrating ‘authentic evaluation’ directed at evalu- 
ating skills and remote evaluation, such as Digital Error Based Learning 
(DEBL) (El Hage and Nahed, 2020). Counterintuitively, the more we see 
the development of new technologies, IT systems and new scientific discov- 
eries, the more human sciences will be an essential field at university. After 
hyper-specialisation, humanity will have to return to integrative and inter- 
disciplinary approaches that make sense! Feelings, emotional intelligence, 
philosophy, literature, education, anthropology, psychology and the art of 
questioning life will advance in proportion to the fourth industrial revolution, 
dubbed ‘robotic’. 


10.6 Conclusion 


Online learning shows evident benefits to the education system in expanding 
learners’ learning opportunities beyond the school and university gates by 
using a variety of distance learning approaches and accessing the curri- 
culum. The COVID-19 pandemic has shown this the hard way, and education 
policymakers, school leaders, teachers and the community have to cooperate 
in unconventional ways to make the best out of this emergency situation. 

They will however also need to cooperate in future, each in their own field, 
to provide a conducive and non-threatening environment for teachers to fur- 
ther develop and apply distance learning strategies. They should take stock of 
the lessons learnt in this crisis and evaluate the learning loss due to the weak 
and fuzzy e-learning status in their education system — whether in Lebanon 
or elsewhere. 
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Several steps can be taken to manage the risks and interchanges for the 
successful transition of learners into the labour market, and for the deploy- 
ment of learning in economic recovery. 

First of all, it is important to build on the ongoing efforts to develop the 
infrastructure for online and remote learning and to continue to develop the 
capacity of learners and teachers to gain competence and confidence in using 
ICT for teaching and learning. They must convert a positive perception of the 
role of e-learning into practice for positive-attitude conservation. 

Secondly, effective online learning has clearly placed greater demands on 
learners’ autonomy, ability to learn independently, decision-making, self- 
monitoring and capacity to learn online. Consequently, traditional teaching 
methods should be replaced and aligned with e-learning potential to lead our 
school children to become lifelong learners. The most important challenge is 
to train teachers how to integrate digital tools and platforms in active teaching 
methods. This goal involves designing new curricula based on remote peda- 
gogy and especially innovative thinking in assessment strategies that integrate 
distance assessment. 

Accordingly, the assessment of learners should focus not just on the extent 
to which they gained the information and skills intended in the curriculum, 
but also on what competencies and abilities they established — or failed to 
establish — during the period of remote learning. 

While the COVID-19 crisis has had a terrible impact on a large number of 
humans, it remains — like any other crisis — an opportunity for development, 
particularly in education. New curricula and future training programmes for 
teachers and all stakeholders in education will be based on the integration of 
digital technology in learning. However, fundamental challenges will lie in the 
transition from mastering digital tools to mastering digital pedagogy (remote 
pedagogy). While the importance of integrating active methods in remote edu- 
cation is put into question, the correlating and fundamental question remains 
as follows: what evaluation system should be designed to support these new 
pedagogical approaches? In fact, setting up a remote evaluation strategy is 
necessary. Relevant evaluation tools should be designed to prepare our digital 
native students for the world of tomorrow while ensuring their humanity is 
safeguarded in an increasingly robotic, digitalised world. 
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11 Conclusions 


The MENA region and COVID-19 — 
lessons for the future 


Zeina Hobaika, Lena-Maria Moller and 
Jan Claudius Völkel 


The contributions to this collective volume have highlighted the numerous 
challenges that the COVID-19 pandemic has posed for the Middle East and 
North Africa (MENA) region. In doing so, the articles considered questions 
of geopolitical relevance, social implications and the relations between polit- 
ical leaders and citizens. As has been the case globally, in the MENA region 
too, the coronavirus has developed into a systemic risk, a risk that requires 
systemic responses by both those in power and ordinary citizens (Klinke and 
Renn, 2019; Schweizer, 2019). 

Such systemic responses to the COVID-19 pandemic include the need for 
technological advancement, for example. Fadi El Hage and Fouad Yehya 
have analysed how schools in Lebanon were institutionally unprepared for 
the sudden need for distance learning, just as teachers and pupils were unpre- 
pared to be collective agents and clients of education, respectively. Those who 
live in less affluent environments have a limited ability to work and learn at 
home; many children do not have sufficient access to the necessary equipment, 
so following online classes poses a real hardship for them. Teachers have faced 
difficulties adapting their lessons from (often outdated, teacher-centred) in- 
class sessions to alternative online-based approaches. 

Another example of systemic responses is that of governance. 
Authoritarianism is gaining ground in many countries around the world, 
including Morocco. Giulia Cimini and Beatriz Tomé Alonso have illustrated 
how the kingdom’s ruling classes — particularly the royal court around King 
Mohammed VI — have used the pandemic to further limit the influence of 
‘secondary elites’. These include parliamentarians and party leaders as well 
as academics, journalists and civil society representatives, especially if they 
are critical of the regime’s policies. These tendencies have already diminished 
existing channels for expressing dissent, and public protests have been fur- 
ther criminalised in Morocco, as elsewhere. This form of ‘othering’, as Carola 
Richter, Abdulrahman al-Shami, Soheir Osman, Sahar Khalifa Salim and 
Samuel Mundua empirically prove, is a widespread strategy in many Arab 
countries: the creation of a patriotic ‘us vs them’ dichotomy gives people 
the feeling of belonging to the correct group; potential enemies need to be 
excluded. Such enemies can be external or internal — in the case of COVID-19, 
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it might be those who dare to question a regime’s authoritarian power grab 
under the guise of fighting the coronavirus. 

The analyses collected in this volume have also shed light on new oppor- 
tunities. Alexander Lohse expounded on how the political leadership of the 
United Arab Emirate (UAE) has turned the crisis into a chance to brand their 
country as a ‘savvy, high-tech nation’ (p. XXX) and an attractive, reliable 
partner for other countries in their fight against the pandemic. The increasing 
use of new technologies, however, also bears the risk that governments might 
exploit the current health emergency for further surveillance and suppression 
of their citizens. Thomas Demmelhuber, Julia Gurol and Tobias Zumbrägel 
documented how ‘coronavirus apps’ have suddenly become a widely used 
tool that citizens (and visitors) are often obliged to install and activate these 
days. This opens up even more sophisticated possibilities for recording citi- 
zens’ daily habits and behaviour — the risk that these technologies are being 
used for spying purposes is particularly high in countries where democratic 
control mechanisms are insufficiently institutionalised (albeit not only there). 
At the moment it seems highly questionable that the regimes in power will 
lessen their citizen control via cell phone apps, even once the coronavirus is 
one day under control. There will potentially be other reasons to oblige citi- 
zens and visitors to have such apps installed, which makes control over them 
frighteningly easier. Thus, in the long run as well, the pandemic has become, 
as Demmelhuber, Gurol and Zumbrágel put it, ‘a silver platter for the ruling 
dynasties’ (p. XX). 

The non-transparent involvement of Chinese information technology (IT) 
companies raises additional questions about the rising influence of China in 
the MENA region, which was already increasingly visible through the first 
projects implemented under the Belt and Road Initiative (Kamel, 2018), and 
is now being further boosted through the COVID-19 action known as the 
‘Health Silk Road’ (Siddiqui, 2020). 

From Morocco to Iran, the coronavirus has once again brought the 
unique importance of functioning public health systems to light. As Michéle 
Kosremelli Asmar and Joumana Stephan Yeretzian have illustrated, the 
‘public’ in “public health’ is indeed important; however, they identified a ‘lack 
of leadership and trust’ as the most important challenge for Lebanon’s health 
governance (p. XXX), so the state needs considerable upgrading if it is to con- 
tinue to play the role it is supposed to play — providing a sufficient level of care 
and protection to its citizens. In the case of Lebanon, though, this also opens 
the door for Iran to re-strengthen its influence in the cedar state through its 
proxy, Hezbollah. As Nassim AbiGhanem illustrated, Hezbollah discovered 
that the Ministry of Public Health can be a lucrative institution for man- 
aging substantial amounts of state funds, and that international sanctions 
can be cleverly circumvented when it comes to aid, healthcare and the relief 
of human suffering. 

The advantages of functioning state structures are also an underlying theme 
in Manara Babiker Hassan’s contribution on trafficked women in Khartoum. 
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She described the 2018 uprisings across Sudan as a “window of opportunity 
for the samasra — a transnationally organised group of traffickers — as security 
forces were ‘increasingly busy following the protesters and not them as crim- 
inal networks’ (p. XXX). COVID-19 has improved their comfortable situation 
further, since trafficked women depend on their ‘services’ even more as long as 
they are stuck in Khartoum without the ability to travel onward to the Arab 
Gulf monarchies. 

The pandemic has also put the relationship between religion, science and 
politics to a renewed test, including the question of whether to comply with or 
resist governmental measures on religious grounds. Noél van den Heuvel and 
Ulrike Freitag showed how religious actors were detrimental in developing 
and sustaining systemic responses to the current crisis in Iran and Saudi 
Arabia. It has become clear that for a successful reaction to the systemic 
health crisis, religious leaders are indeed of particular relevance; one might 
add representatives of other domains as well, whether it be culture and sports, 
academia and media, or wherever individuals have the chance to serve as role 
models for the general public. 

An intensified economic malaise and authoritarian suppression might lay 
the foundation for more political instability in the future. As pointed out at 
the beginning, the book’s geographic focus is on the MENA region, but its 
message goes well beyond. As such, the individual chapters highlight trends 
and analytical paradigms that also apply in other world regions. The long- 
term effects of the crisis will be palpable everywhere, though to different 
extents, and the risk is high that some of the tendencies shown in this book 
will be more long-lasting than we might currently hope for. 

Mutual trust is a key aspect when systemic responses are developed by 
both governments and citizens (Siegrist and Zingg, 2014): do the latter trust 
their government and its advisors? Do citizens believe that governments 
will take effective and proportional decisions when it comes to limiting self- 
evident rights and freedoms? Do governments trust that their citizens suffi- 
ciently understand and accept the imposed restrictions? 

The less trust prevails on either side, the higher the risk that imposed con- 
tainment measures remain unsuccessful (Margraf, Brailovskaia and Schneider, 
2020). If citizens lack trust in their government, they are more likely to sus- 
pect ignorance and incompetence behind political decisions; in consequence, 
they will most likely not comply with any rules imposed. If governments do 
not trust citizens, they will tend to use disproportionate violence to impose 
their rules: since the outbreak of the pandemic, violence on the part of police 
officers in an attempt to enforce the strict isolation and distancing rules has 
been reported from many countries around the globe (Bowman, 2020). 

To a large extent, the MENA region suffers from this double lack of trust. 
Despite public statements claiming otherwise, authoritarian regimes, after 
decades of insufficient governance achievements, lack the trust of their people 
in many MENA countries. And likewise, authoritarian regimes mistrust their 
people, a mistrust which is shown in harsh prison sentences, manipulated 
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elections, controlled media and illiberal education systems. In the case of the 
COVID-19 pandemic, this governmental mistrust has become most visible in 
countries where statistics on infections, deaths and recoveries were kept non- 
transparent. This is nothing new, by any means: until today, some regimes 
in the region refuse to provide comprehensive data and information on HIV 
infections (Wehbe et al., 2021: 3), leading to higher risks of infection because 
of the lack of awareness among the population and lower research progress 
due to the lack of reliable sources. This, in the end, lowers the quality of polit- 
ical counselling and eventually of political decisions (Zyoud, 2021: 8). 

This lack of reliable statistics and proper empirical data is not limited 
to the MENA region by any means. Political leaders taking scientific 
findings into doubt and hindering proper research has also happened in 
Europe, North America, Brazil, China, Tanzania and elsewhere across 
the world. The COVID-19 pandemic has taught a simple, but still rele- 
vant, lesson: a pandemic cannot be successfully contained with ideologies 
but must be countered by science-based rationalism. In our introductory 
chapter to this volume, we argued that governance matters in systemic risk 
responses. We can now venture one step further and argue that governance is 
more successful if scientific knowledge is actively promoted and considered. 
Unfortunately, most MENA countries are still underperforming in this 
regard: investment in fundamental research is marginal, academic freedoms 
are limited and political interference at universities is abundant (Kohstall, 
Richter, Dhouib and Kastner, 2018). Thus, a call for more effective COVID- 
19 policies must include a call for better acknowledgement and consider- 
ation of scientific research. 

The coronavirus has drastically shown two implications in this regard. 
Firstly, medical research is indispensable, but the social sciences and human- 
ities are needed as well to add context and to counter the mutual lack of 
trust between governments and citizens. Thus, a focus on the ‘hard sciences’, 
as has been promoted in authoritarian regimes for decades, is insufficient; 
higher education and research must be understood as comprehensive and 
all-encompassing — universities are universal. Secondly, fighting a pandemic 
requires international cooperation, at both the level of politics and of research 
cooperation. Cross-border research projects are the dictate of the moment — 
universities are universal in this regard as well. Promoting sciences in gen- 
eral and getting involved in global science cooperation would lead to better 
governance in regard to the COVID-19 pandemic as much as many other 
challenges of our time, be it climate change, human rights, future technologies 
or fairness in global trade. 
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